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FOALING RISKS 


Insurance against death due fo foaling, also death from accident or 
m Rh disease of mares and foals, can be effected for 
* l 






moderate premiums. Full details on application. 
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Depend on obtaining the Best 


Presta J 


MINERALS 
HAVE NO EQUAL 


Ask for them by name 

















Liye ism ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, €E.C.2 ot 
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HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 
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13/6 & 11/6 


a bottle 

















AGENTS: TWISS & BROWNINGS & HALLOWES LTD., 16 WATER LANE, E.C.3. 















HERE IS THE TEA FOR YOUR _ 
ENJOYMENT: EACH FRAGRANT | | 1h¢ Longer the War— 


CU » A a] CK-ME-UP all the physical and spiritual help that we can give them. 


The Church Army is providing such help by maintaining 





Recreation Centres, ‘‘ Quiet Room” Huts, etc., at home 
and overseas—but many more are urgently needed. 


’ Will you share in meeting this need by sending a gift 
to Preb. Carlile, C-H., D.D., Church Army, 55, Bryanston 
ei Street, London, W.1. 
anicer Priced at 3/8, 


ee CHIN TER CHURCH ARMY 


Mincing Lane, London, 
E.C.3. 





| @ Sold only in %/-Ib. and 
%-lb. packets and I-Ib. 























CVS—212 




















ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


MOTOR UNION company L'?: 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON S.W.| 











































“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 1}d.; Canadian 1}d.; Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 2}d. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” HOTEL REGISTER 


LONDON CUMBERLAND Hampshire—continued. NOTTINGHAMSHIRE | WESTMORLAND | Scotland—continued. 
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Telephone : 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 


3ETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND EASTBOURNE 


CRANESDEN, MAYFIELD, SUSSEX, WITH 141 OR 172 ACRES 


400ft. above sea level with magnificent views. 
















A Residential and Agricul- 
tural Property, incorpor- 
ating a XVth Century 
Farmhouse, with additions 
by Sir Reginald Blomfield. 
Hall, lounge, 4 other recep- 
tion, 11 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 
Main water. Electric light. 
Garage for 4 cars. 
6 cottages. 

Home Farm (let off). 
Grounds with some particu- 
larly fine specimen shrubs, 
chain of lakes, small swim- 
ming pool. Tennis courts, 


















water garden, excellent : 
tg x Pe A 
kitchen garden. ‘. 








previously Sold). 





For Sale by Auction, as a whole or in 3 Lots, at 20, Hanover Square, on April 16th (unless 






Solicitors: Messrs. ELAND, NETTLESHIP & BUTT, 26, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. E. WATSON & SONS, Heathfield, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 

















THE MARKET FOR ABOUT HALF A CENTURY. 


SURROUNDED BY WINDSOR PARK 


Beautiful views over the Park to Windsor Castle 


FIRST TIME IN 









Occupying a picked position, facing south-west. 






The Residence ap- 
proached by a drive with 
entrance lodge. 








Contains central hall, 3. re- 
ception rooms, billiard room, 
IS bedrooms, 3 bathrooms ; 
central! heating, electric light, 
ample water supply, modern 
drainage. 











Stabling, garage, 4 cottages. 
Air-raid — shelter to 
House. 


THE GARDENS contain 
some fine old oaks: 
tennis court, squash rackets 
court, lake ; kitchen garden, 
orchard, parkland. 


close 















grass 











ABOUT 57 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. GOLF. HUNTING. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (2335.) 











ON THE BEND OF THE HAMBLE RIVER 


8 miles from Southampton. 1% hours from London. 










A beautiful Yachting 
Property, looking right 
down the River Hamble. 







The Residence, built of brick 
covered with rough cast and 
with tiled roof, stands on 
light sandy soil, faces south, 
and has a_ private landing 
hard with boathouse. 













Hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms 
(7 with basins). 2 bathrooms ; 
part central heating, modern 
drainage, Co.’s electric light, 
gas and water. 









Garage for 2 cars. 






[THE GARDEN is studded with fine old trees: tennis court, lawns, orchard, kitchen garden, rose garden; flagged terrace, orchid house. 





ABOUT 3% 


ACRES. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 











Sole Agents : 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, 


Hanover Square, W.1. 





(18,246.) 


























COUNTRY LIFE. 


March 16th, 1940. 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
** Nicholas, Reading.”’ 
“* Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 





Telephone 
Reading 4441 


By 


NICHOLAS 


Nos: 
(Established 1882) 


ti prone (2 lines) 
3377 
LAND AGENTS—AUCT IONEERS—VALUERS 
STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 





RE LADY A, F. 


SANGER, DECEASED. 


LEE FARM HOUSE, HURLEY, BERKS 


A GENUINE XVIITH CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


Completely modernised and standing in lovely Gardens intersected by a Stream. 





APPROACHED THROUGH A COURTYARD, it contains 


Central Heating. Cos Water. 


$ RECEPTION ROOMS, GARDEN ROOM AND LOGGIA, 9 GOOD BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, VERY MODERN OFFICES. 


A LOVELY BLOCK OF OLD BUILDINGS encloses the Courtyard and incorporates a quaint Music Room (45ft. by 18ft.). 
GARDEN AND MEADOWLAND OF 9 ACRES 


A FINE OLD TITHE BARN. 


4 INTERESTING OLD COTTAGES. 
Illustrated particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 


GREAT BARGAIN AT £6,500 OR WOULD BE DIVIDED 


Electric Light. 


1, Station Road, Reading. 








WINKWORTH & CO. 


Telephone: 
LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 


Grosvenor 3121 


BATH 18 MILES. 








(3 tines.) 
NEAR SOMERSET BORDER 


WILTS 


STATION 5 MILES. 


WESTBURY 


16-17 BEDROOMS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND MODERN CONVENIENCES. 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDENS. 
ESTATE OF 450 ACRES FOR SALE 
: WINKWORTH & Co, 48, 


View through Owner's Agents 





SE, CAREFULLY RESTORED 


AN EARLY GEORGIAN HOU 
5 BATHROOMS, and 4 RECEPTION 
STABLING. GARAGE. 
LAKE OF 7 ACRES. 








ROOMS. 
COTTAGES. 


2 FARMS AND WOODS 


Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


SURREY 





30 











SUFFOLK 


1} miles from main line railway station ; 20 miles’ rom the sea. 





IN A FINELY TIMBERED PARK EXCELLENT SMALL SHOOT. 
A completely modernised GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, with every 1940 requirement ; 
11-12 bed, 4 well-fitted baths and 4 reception rooms ; efficient 
walled kitchen garden; pasture 





reached by 2 drives: 
central heating and main electricity cottages 
and woods. 


FOR SALE WITH 400 ACRES, OR FURNISHED 
$8, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 





minutes by rail and only 20 miles by road from London. 
2 4 e Ad Ng 





SWIMMING POOL. 





ADJOINING FIRST-CLASS GOLF LINKS. E 
\ beautifully-fitted MODERN RESIDENCE, in perfect order, occupying a sylvan 
setting. 9% to 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall, and 3 reception rooms ; central 


heating ; all modern conveniences from main ; 
20 ACRES. FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
Inspected and strongly recommended by WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, 


garage, cottage. 








Mayfair, London, W.1. 








March 16th, 1940. C O U N T R Y LI T FE. v. 





Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ROOM S, LONDON, W. 1 oun a 











JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Overlooking a beautiful bay; about 3 miles from St. Helier. 


TO BE LET WITH 43 OR 133 ACRES 


STANLEY HALL, near HALSTEAD, ESSEX 














ABOUT 5 ACRES 
For Sale Freehold or would be Let Unfurnished 





improvements,includ- 
ing central heating 
throughout, Co.'s 
electricity, 
water; garage. 
Charming Gardens, 
bounded by a= river 
and shaded by many 
fine trees ; 
flower gardens, shrub, 
and rock Kitchen garden. 
gardens and kitchen 
garden. 


azalea 





(gents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square W.1. (35 237.) Agents: 


Nearly 


Central heating. 
Electricity and water. 
gas and Main drainage, 
Heated garage. 

Loose box. 
Tennis court. 
rose and Sunk and rock 


garden. Orchard. 


Delightful An Early Tudor 
Georgian Residence Manor House 
of moderate _ size, ‘ - ‘ : 4 (<a a 
standing in a_ ter- 49milesfrom London, § sh 
raced garden. surrounded by a = th a 
4 reception, 13 bed triangular moat of “Se VARA y Ye , 
and dressing rooms, the Norman home- . a) 
i bathroom. stead type: genuine pa , 
Co.’s electricity, own panelling, Jacobean i 
} water supply, modern staircase, a “ King 
L drainage. Post” ceiling and 
Garage. Stabling. much old oak and 
The Gardens extend stained glass; 2 re- 
to about 4 acres and ception, 6 bed- 
j contain many fine rooms, bathroom ; 
} trees and camellias central heating, elec- 
which flower from tricity, excellent 
November to May. water ; lodge, garage. 
Golf, sea fishing. Garden with fruit 
j bathing. trees and bush fruit. 
Rates and Taxes only £16 10s. Od. p.a. House with 43 Acres at £125 p.a., or with 133 Acres at £200 p.a. 
ERY LOW INCOME TAX. FOR SALE FREEHOLD The land is half grass and half arable. Immediate possession, 
| \gents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,194.) Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,442.) 
ABOUT 20 MILES WEST OF LONDON 16 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 
j Occupying a delightful position on gravel soil, : , aA ‘ : 
facing South. Between Leatherhead and Epsom with views to the Downs. 
A very fine Modern This Modern  Resi- 
House, built in’ the dence stands about 
; Colonial style. 200ft. up, on gravel 
; soil, facing south: 
3 reception, 10 or 12 hall, 3 reception, 7 
bedrooms, 4  bath- bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms; all modern rooms. 








1} ACRES. 
Several good Golf Courses within easy reach. 


Messrs. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE, or would be Let Furnished 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,725.) 








29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
Central 9344 (6 lines). 


AUCTIONEERS. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
LONDON 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


26, Dover Street, W.| 
Regent 5681 (2 lines). 


LAND AGENTS 





2 Reception Rooms 





Also brick-built Bungalow of 5 rooms; Bath room. 


The rare opportunity occurs to purchase a property combining many features so often hoped for, but seldom found. 
24 miles West of London, 2 miles from a station, with fast electric trains to Waterloo. Completely secluded and bounded by 


HEATHER COMMONS AND A STREAM 


A picturesque and well renovated Cottage with large rooms. 


4 Bedrooms, fitted basins Bath room 
Garage for 2 cars. Company’s Electricity and Water. 
4 ACRES 


Full detaijs from the Sole Agents, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 








— CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


(6 lines) COUNTRY PROPERTIES. 


After Office hours 


TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. INVESTMENTS. 
Livingstone 1066 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I (And at Shrewsbury) 








63 ACRES 





SOUTH DEVON—!3 


FARMERY. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. 





CHARMING STONE- 
BUILT RESIDENCE 


amidst lovely surroundings, 
approached by drive with lodge. 


HALL, BILLIARD 


3 RECEPTION, 12 
AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS. 


Modern convenience. 


2 COTTAGES. 


AND 
BED 


GARAGES. 


AT A MOST ATTRACTIVE PRICE 
MILES EXCELLENT FISHING 


Accessible to an Imporiant Town. 


FREEHOLD 





CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 





FOR SALE 
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Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). 





HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S S.W.1 





Telegrams: ‘‘Selanet, Piccy, London.’’ 





















reral Golf Courses. TOOft. abore sea level. 


GLORIOUS POSITION ON THE SURREY HILLS 


ONLY 20 MILES FROM TOWN. 


NEUTRAL AREA. 


A MOST VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 107 ACRES 


EXCEPTIONALLY " 





Cols electric light and water. 









ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 











THE CENTRE OF THE PARK 


with full Southern exposure 


IN 














LOUNGE HALI 





RECEPTION ROOMS 






BILLIARD AND PLAY ROOMS 












Central heating. Modern drainage. 


Wash basins in principal bedrooms. 


GARAGES. 2 FLATS. LODGE 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE, 


Glasshouses. 


DELIGHTFUL BUT INEXPENSIVE 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 








6 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS 








» BATHROOMS 








WOODLANDS, 







PASTURE AND ARABLE LANDS. 


EXCELLENT HOME FARM 
AND 3 COTTAGES. 








TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


Tuspected and ree 


mmended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6. Arlington 


Street, St. James's, S.W.A. (Ss. 31,511.) (Tel.: REG 8222.) 





Between HAYWARDS HEATH AND LEWES 


Lu choice situation withia AO minutes of London, 

PrHIS PICTURESQUE 
MODERN 
HOUSE 

with well-proportioned 

rooms, Hall (about 

20ft. by 16ft.). 4 recep- 
tion rooms (all with 

Southern outlook), 7 o1 

10 bedrooms, 3 bath- 

rooms and offices 


Central heating 
Electric light. 


GOOD STABLING, 
DOUBLE GARAGE, 
LODGE AND 
COTTAGE, 





LOVELY GROUNDS inexpensive of upkeep: shady lawns, beautiful woodlands, 
gardens, walled kitchen garden, the whole extending to about 


22% ACRES 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD... 6, Arlington 
O41.) (Tel: REG, 8222.) 


tennis lawn, rose 


WALTON - ON - THE - HILL 
Three minutes from Golf Club House. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


WELL-APPOINTED 
MODERN 
HOUSE 


about 550ft. up with 
South aspect.  Loundae 
hall, 3 large reception 
rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, maid's sit- 
ting room, ete, 
Central heating 
Electric light. 
1/] main services. 


Independent hot water 


supply. 
GARAGE (3 cars). 
COTTAGE, 





GROUNDS ABOUT 4 ACRES 
with croquet lawn, hard tennis court, kitchen garden, paddock, ete. 


Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James, S.W.1. 
(REG, 8222.) 


(8. 28.860.) 





FASCINATING OLD-WORLD HOUSE 


Amidst unspoiled rural surroundings about 4 miles from Tunbridge Wells, 


Accommodation Cor 
reniently arranged on 
tio floors only, 


6 bedrooms (hi. and ¢, 
in all), 3 reception 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
cloakroom and domestic 


offices, 
Vain electric light, 
power and water, 


Cervtral heating. 


GARAGE 





DELIGHTEULLY MATURED GARDEN, WITH SMALL STREAM. 
PRICE £3,150 FREEHOLD 


luewts. HAMPTON & SONS. LTD... 6. Arlington Street, St. James's, SW-A. 
(Tel.: REG, 8222.) 





BETWEEN HORSHAM AND THE COAST 


in attractive position with views of the South Downs. 


London 47 miles. 


CHARMING 
COTTAGE STYLE 
RESIDENCE 


2 reception rooms, 3 


bedrooms, bathroom, 
usual offices. 


Cols electric light 
and water. 
Vodern drainage. 


GARAGE, 
Well laid-out Grounds 


with lawns, flower 
gardens, ete. . ; 





~ hae 


IN ALL ABOUT 54% ACRES 
ONLY £2,000 FREEHOLD 
Ayeuts, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


(X. 8,372.) (Tel. : REG, 8222.) 








IN HIGH HEALTHY POSITION ABOVE THE CITY OF 


WINCHESTER 


Fine views, 


About 1) wiles from Station 

THIS ATTRACTIVE 

AND WELL-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


comprising spacious 
entrance hall, 3 good 
reception rooms, 7 bed 
and = dressing rooms, 
excellent) bathroom, 
usual domestic offices, 


Coos electric light. gas 
and water, Telephone. 


Vain drainage. 


1 or 2 GARAGES, 





Well laid-out) Gardens, with full-size Tennis Lawn, Greenhouse, ete. 


PRICE £2,400 FREEHOLD 


Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, SW.A, 
(11. 50,449.) (Tel.: REG, 8222.) 





WATERLOO 35 MINUTES 


In a charming district close to several famous golf courses. 


TO BE SOLD. 


THIS CHOICE 
SMALL HOUSE 


in Lovely Grounds of 
close on 
2 ACRES 
forming an ideal 
setting. 
Delightful combined 
dining room and lounge, 
south drawing room 
and panelled library or 
morning room, 7 beds, 
2 baths, and offices. 
Electric light. Cols 
water, Central heating. 
COTTAGE AND 
GARAGE. 





GARDENS with yew hedges, lawns, rose and kitchen garden, ete. 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED AND HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
(s. 41,692.) (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 








Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


with en-tout-eas and grass tennis courts, 





























BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON (Phone: WIM. 0081) 
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Telephone No.: 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 


























Regent 4304. PICCADILLY, W.1. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
_ 
- ; 
SUFFOLK £3,000° BETWEEN OXFORD This Charming Old House of William and Mary Period 
London, 18{ hours from the House, a SaseeN. A COUNTRY HOME OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT. 
: ) . Fitted with every modern 
1 Delightful Old Character House Gaaniary aid Renee nee 
dating from XVIth Century one — — oe 
Main Electricity. 
Central Heating. 
iw Fitted lavatory basins in 
a bedrooms, ete. 3 reception, 
10 bedrooms, 3) bathrooms. 
Stabling. Squash Court. 
7 Acres. 
, In a peaceful, old-world 
Sore Yeree am : setting. 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. (C.632.) 
‘ _ = ee Delightful secluded situation, in heart of unspoilt 
Old-World Residence in Wilts rural surroundings, yet not at all isolated. 
gehall, 47reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms, : a Convenient for Tunbridge Wells. 
sa > bathrooms. Close to the Downs, near Salisbury. 
It dates back about 250 years. 
Thoroughly up-to-date. Stabling. ; 
, Sik tiieves Gaotens 3 reception, 6-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, Up-to-date. 
mairages. - . 
STABLING. CHARMING GARDENS. 
1CRES RICH PASTURE, WITH FARMERY . . . 
ALSO AVAILABLE IF REQUIRED. Trout Fishing in Avon 
ts: Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. = (16,945.) For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER.  (M. 2140.) 

















-—WILTS—GLOS BORDERS 
miles from Cirencester.¥] 
Just over 
HOURS FROM TOWN 
Excellent Hunting. 
DELIGHTFUL 
COTSWOLD HOUSE 
4 reception, 


! bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms. 





Thoroughly up-to-date. 
Central Heating. 
Main Electricity and Water. 
Most attractive Gardens. 
Good Pasture fields. 
MODEL FARMERY 
40 ACRES 
(or less land). 

Highly recommended from 


personal inspection by the Sole 
Agents. (17,156.) 


XIVth CENTURY CHARACTER HOUSE 
of real merit, pleasantly mellowed by time, 
whilst entirely up to date. 

4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Main electricity. Central heating, ete, 
2 Cottages, 
OLD-WORLD GARDENS OF SPECIAL APPEAL 
TO A GARDEN LOVER 


Tn harmony with the character of the House. 
Woodland dells, with stream, cascades, ete. 


MODERATE PRICE WITH 21 ACRES 


Sole Agents, as above. (17,143.) 


Garages, 


























3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 








"MIDST THE SUSSEX DOWNS 
WITH GLORIOUS VIEWS 


Secluded and beautiful situation : near the coast : Lewes 9 miles. 
THIS LOVELY 
XVth CENTURY MANOR 
PERFECTLY MODERNISED AND IN) FAULTLESS 
‘ ORDER. 

Ii bedrooms. 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, Modern offices, 
Central heating throughout. Main electric light 
Garage. Stabling. Cottage, 
EXQUISITE OLD ENGLISH GARDENS 
with ornamental water garden, shaded lawns and meadow- 
land ; in all about 
7 ACRES. 

BOUNDED BY THE RIVER CUCKMERE. 
FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 

Photos and full details of Head Agents: RALPH Pay and 
TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 














rome «=  FURNER LORD & RANSOM Teen 
London. 127, MOUNT STREET. LONDON. W.t. 3 Hines. 
WAKWICK AND BICESITER HUNTS. 
COTSWOLD HOUSE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 
£2,500 ) 
SACRIFICIAL PRICE 
j 


F A QUAINT OLD VILLAGE: 7ooft. up, 
good views. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, large sitting 
kitchen, ete. Pretty Garden. Septic drainage ; 
laid on, Panelling, fine old staircase. Electricity. 





WITH ADJOINING COTTAGE (LET). 
‘ER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 








SANDWICH.—IDEAL SANDS FOR CHILDREN. 
Central heating. 
Main electricity and water, 


8 BEDROOMS (with lavatory basins), 
3 BATHROOMS. 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
KITCHEN AND OFFICES. 


TURNER LokD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1, 





Stone-built ; tiled roof. Near kennels. Hall, 3 reception 

rooms, 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, offices. Central heating. 

Electricity. 12 loose boxes; garages; outbuildings ; 

cottage. BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, tennis court, ete. 
14 ACRES FREEHOLD 


TURNER LoRD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
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vimnne, GHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS sesen eter “ean 0, 


Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). (ESTABLISHED 1778) Pontiac = 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. pi 


FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


650 ACRE AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 


MODERNISED FARMHOUSE with 4 bedrooms, bath, 3 reception rooms, etc. On high ground with full views to the South. 
MODEL FARM BUILDINGS, suitable for large pedigree herd. In excellent repair and with electricity and water laid on, 
5 COTTAGES, and SOME OF THE BEST FARMLAND IN SURREY. 


THE WHOLE FORMS AN EXCELLENT SHOOT, LETTING AT £300 PER ANNUM 
rHE VENDOR WOULD REMAIN AS TENANT OF WHOLE OR PART FOR SHORT PERIOD. 
Contidently recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1, from personal inspection. (D. 1,062.) 


SOUND 4 PER CENT. AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
SITUATED IN THE WESTERN MIDLANDS 
AND COMPRISING A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE, RECENTLY FULLY MODERNISED, SUPERIOR VILLAGE RESIDENCE, 
SECONDARY. FARMHOUSE. SAW MILLS, AND ABout 650 ACRES or THe RICHEST FEEDING PASTURE IN THE KINGDOM. 
LET IN VARIOUS BLOCKS TO GOOD TENANTS. 


Full Schedule and details from the Agents, GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONs, 25, Mount Street. W.1. (7, 836.) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


A“ WILLETT ” BUILT HOUSE OF MEDIUM SIZE. OF CHARACTER AND DISTINCTION 


BETWEEN BROMLEY AND CHISLEHURST. 30 MINUTES FROM CITY AND WEST END. EXCELLENT SERVICE. 























A select residential district. 3 minutes’ walk from 
station, Frequent “hus service passes property. 
On gravel soil. 

The residence is fitted with all modern conveniences 
beautifully appointed, and in” perfect condition. 
It contains hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms and excellent offices. 

Solid mahogany doors, Painted panel walls. 
Oak parquet floors. 


All main services connected, 
DETACHED HEATED GARAGE FOR 2. 
The beautiful gardens form an ideal setting and are 
inexpensive to maintain. 
14% ACRES FREEHOLD 
For Sale at a reasonable price. 
THERE Is AN EXCELLENT DETACHED COTTAGE WITH HEATED GARAGE WHICH COULD BE PURCHASED IF DESIRED. 


Personally inspected and highly recommended. 


Iustrated particulars from the Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co,, Sackville House. 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 





A CHARMING SITUATION IN A RURAL PART OF ESSEX 


ONE HOUR FROM LONDON, 3! MILES WITHAM. 4! MILES MALDON. 12 MILES CHELMSFORD. 
Good sailing available within easy reach 
A Perfect 
LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 
OF ATTRACTIVE DESIGN 


Approached by a carriage drive froma 
beautiful country lane. 





> reception, 6 bedrooms with fitted wardrobe 
cupboards, 3 bathrooms. 


Running water in bedrooms. 
Cvutral heating throughout. Vain electricity. 
Power pluys everywhere. 
DOUBLE GARAGE, 
; Lovely gardens inexpensive to maintain. 
UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE WITH 2 ACRES FREEHOLD 


Agents PF. L. MERCER & CO,, Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 





ON A FAMOUS GOLF COURSE WITH PRIVATE ACCESS THERETO 
0) MINUTES ELECTRIFIED TRAIN SERVICE TO BAKER STREET AND MARYLEBONE STATIONS WITH CONNECTIONS TO THE CITY. 
A Modern Bias 
GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
OCCUPYING A PICKED SITE. 
Faultless interior decoration: sanitaru’ and heating 


equipment of special design, and construction of the 
highest class. 





ONLY 


Accommodation comprises: vestibule, square hall 
(radiator), lounge with seats, dining room, maids’ 
sitting room, 6 bed and dressing rooms with 5 built-in 
cupboards, and 2 wash basins, 2 well-equipped 


bathrooms (half tiled), linen cupboards. 
GARAGE, ete. 
The garden adjoins the golf links, formed in terraces 
with crazy-paved walks, tlower borders, kitchen garden 
and fruit trees. 


JUST OVER HALF-AN-ACRE 


FREEHOLD AVAILABLE AS OWNER CALLED ABROAD IMMEDIATELY 





- L. MERCER & Co0., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





(For continuation ot F. L. Mercer & Co.’s advertisements see page xv.) 
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Telephones : 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


LONDON 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telegrams: 
‘* Submit, London.”’ 





RTHAMPTONSHIRE (Near Towcester).— 


BEAUTIFUL POSITION NEAR HASLEMERE 
PERFECTLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE 





IN ALL ABOUT 2% ACRES. 
Further particulars of CURTIS 4 


LONDON ABOUT 45 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


affording every labour-saving device that modern ingenuity 
can provide. 

RECEPTION ROOMS. 10 

8 BATHROOMS. 

GARAGE. LODGE. 


Central heating ; main water and electricity; 
modern drainage. 
SECLUDED GROUNDS SCREENED BY FINE 
TREES, WIDE LAWNS, HERBACEOUS BORDERS, 
FORMAL GARDENS, ETC. 


MILES. 


BEDROOMS. 


HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 





TO BE LET FURNISHED OR MIGHT BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


(16,008.) 





FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 


SSEX.—Convenient for Lewes. OLD SUSSEX 
FARMHOUSE. 3 reception, 10 bedrooms. 6 bath- 
rooms. ABOUT 120 ACRES. ALSO FOR SALE. 

(16,081.) 


-ELIZA- 


BETHAN HOUSE, containing 4 reception, billiard 
room, 9-12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Garage. Stabling 


for 10. RENT ONLY 8 GUINEAS PER WEEK, 
OR NEAR OFFER. (11,836.) 


Further iil from CURTIS & HENSON, 


KENT.—Within an hour of London, in beautiful grounds 
of nearly 20 ACRES. 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms. Garage. LOW RENT. (10,345.) 


SOMERSETSHIRE.—Historic TUDOR HOUSE, in 
wooded grounds. Close to Exmoor Forest and the 
Quantocks. 4-5 reception, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
30 ACRES. REASONABLE RENT, OR FO 
SALE. (14,052.) 


» Mount Street, 


SUSSEX.—Near main line station. 5-6 reception, 20 
bedrooms, 6 bathrooms. 40 ACRES 
RENT, 12 GUINEAS PER WEEK. 


(10,504. ) 


KENT (between Tonbridge and Sevenoaks ).—3 reception, 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Grounds of 3 ACRES 
including an Old Wind Mill. REDUCED RENT FOR 
LONG TENANCY, OR WOULD BE SOLD. 


(15,210 ) 








Phone: 
Grams: 


Grosvenor 2861. 
““Cornishmen, London.”’ 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 





,OULD LET 


SUSSEX 


it regardless of cost, 


tuspeeted and highly recommended by the Sole 


For Sale at Reasonable Price. 

FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED. 

5 miles from Three Bridges (excellent rail 

services). Magnificent views, but sheltered. 

MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENC 

with labour-saving devices, 
excellent order. 

3 to 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 

dressing rooms, 

Central heating. Electric light. 

Garden playroom, 


and in 


Hall, 9 bed and 
Main water. 
Garage. 


Jightfully timbered GARDENS in semi-natural state, 


kitchen garden, paddocks and woodland. 


ABOUT 16 ACRES 
Agents: 





Strongly recommended from personal knowledye. 


£3,500. 3 ACRES 


7 MILES SEVENOAKS 
On outskirts of unspoilt village. A00ft. up. 
Light soil. 
PICTURESQUE OLD KENTISH RESIDENCE 
of brick and stone with tiled roof, 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms (one oak panelled), 8 bed 
and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main water and electricity. “Aga” cooker. 


Extensive views. 


GARAGE for 2. STABLES. COTTAGE. 
Delightful GROUNDS, tennis lawn, excellent kitchen 
garden. 





35 years’ Lease for Disposal. 
miles from Lewes (excellent rail faci- 
lities). Beautiful rural position, gravel 


SUSSEX ; 
soil, magnificent views. 


OLD SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 
upon which large sums have been spent. 
Halls, 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
GARAGE. STABLING., COTTAGE. 
REALLY DELIGHTFUL OLD GROUNDS. 


Hard and grass tennis courts: golf course ; 
Excellent sporting over 1,200 Acres, j 


5 reception rooms, 4+ bathrooms, 14 bedrooms. 


and pasture, 
Fishing. Hunting. 














if 








SHLEY COURT, 


SPITAL FARM. 


the Woodland, Pytchley and Fernie Hounds. 
THE ASHLEY COURT ESTATE 
comprising some 160 ACRES 
a comfortable stone-built Residence of 
ut 10 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, ete. ; 
lern conveniences, Excellent stabling, 2 cottages ; 
finely timbered grounds and pasture. 
18 COTTAGES. 
SMALL HOLDINGS. 
vhole (excluding the Residence and land in hand) Let 
and Producing about 


£560 PER ANNUM 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN JUNE, 
whole or in several Lots (unless Sold Privately). 
citors: Messrs. RAYMOND, BARKER, NIX & CO., 
w Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 
d Agents: Messrs, FISHER, SANDERS & CO., 43, 
street, Market Harborough. 
tioneers: Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 


James’s Place, S.W.1. 





“ RATCLYFFE,” CLYST HYDON 
comprising a 
CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
in splendid order and standing in lovely grounds with 
south aspect and good views, 
The accommodation, on 2 floors only, includes 3 reception, 
10 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms, 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
MODERN FARMBUILDINGS, STABLING, 
3 garages and an 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 

Finely timbered gardens and parklands of about 
49 ACRES 
AUCTION AT AN 
(unless Sold Privately). 

Solicitor: NOEL G, HYDE, Esqy., Worcester, 
Sole Agents and Auctioneers : Messis. JAMES STYLES and 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 


FOR SALE BY EARLY DATE 


I RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (16.077.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 1,553.) TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (12,999.). 
— AMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = &irn 
RUGBY, CHIPPING 
BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911). NORTON. 
iy order of Mrs, George Lascelles. By order of the Exors. of the late Griffiths, Esq. By order of Evvors, of the late Mrs. C. Warren Davis. 
NORTHANTS AND LEICS BORDERS EAST DEVON WELSH COAST 
uile from Ashley and Weston Station, 5 miles from [3 yiles from Whimple and Sidmouth Junction Stations PEMBROKESHIRE, overlooking Milford Haven, close 
Narket Harborough, and well placed for Hunting with and 10 miles from Exeter. to the village of St. Ishmaels, 5-6 miles from the town of 


Milford Haven, 
THE 


and 11 miles from Haverfordwest. 
TREWARREN ESTATE 
extending to about 
720 ACRES 
“TREWARREN TOUSE.” a medium-sized Country 


Residence, with extensive cliff and sca views, together 
with park and woodland : in all about 36 ACRES. 


8 Farms and Small Holdings 
TWO FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS and 
VALUABLE ACCOMMODATION LANDS. 


whole (excluding ** Trewarren House ” and lands in 
hand) producing a total income of 


£840 PER ANNUM 


The 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN APRIL 
asa whole orin 19 Lots (unless Sold Privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. PRICE, SONS & KELWAY, Haver- 


fordwest. 
Sole Agents and 
WHITLOCK, 44. St. 


Auctioneers: JAMES 
James's Place, S.W.1. 


STYLES and 





CO. KILDARE, EIRE 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 


9E RESIDENTIAL. PROPERTY: fine 
ion on Southern slope in good hunting district 
rom Dublin and adjacent to the important market 
ias)—ATTRACTIVE HOUSE: 15 apartments; 
arranged. Well maintained Grounds, forming 
setting; 2 grass tennis courts: walled-in flower, 
vegetable garden, Well appointed Stabling and 
ldings; 3 Cottages in perfect order. 287 acres rich 
| arable land. Land Commission annuity, £118. 
tion, £226.—Full particulars from Messrs. R. J. 
. Ltp., Auctioneers, Newbridge, Co. Kildare ; and 
Mount Street, Dublin. 





ESTERSHIRE. 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


SHED 1809.) MARKET ee 
LAND AND HOUSE AGENT. 





DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 

THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2/6. 

SELECTED LISTS FREE. 

RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


F.A.1., 








HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.1. 
Business Established over 100 years. 








ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 














FLATS TO LET 
NKERWYCKE PEG BLA hn 


Luxurious self-contained FI in Country 
2 bedrooms, 2 reception, Cold and hot water : centr: al heating. 
Garden, £275 pa. Another available at £120 pa. 


Porter or ‘phone Whitehall 8355. 





near Staines), 
House. 


Apply 





SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. 


T? LET OR LEASE, the GROUSE MOOR : 
SPORTING over 12,000 Acres of the Denbigh 
easily accessible and about 3 miles from Ruthin, 


consider letting smaller area.—Apply to: 


School Gardens, Shrewsbury. 


Moors, 
Would 





ROUGH SPORTINGS, the 


FORESTRY COMMISSION, 
LET, near 


TY, 
Towns: Hereford, Ludlow, Clun, 


Machynlleth, Festiniog, Ruthin, Dolgelly.—Apply : 
FORESTRY COMMISSION, School Gardens, Shrewsbury 





following 
Newtown (Mont ), 
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14, MOUNT STREET, WI I SON & CO Telephone: 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 m Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 








Lam "a i aes i , 
A TUDOR HOUSE ON THE BERKSHIRE BORDER 
5 MILES FROM READING (LONDON IN 40 MINUTES). 
A VERY LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE, RICH IN OLD OAK WITH VERY FINE 
STAIRCASE AND FIREPLACES 
Convenient for village. 
The subject of very great expenditure and now in faultless order, 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. MAIN WATER. RADIATORS THROUGHOUT. 
Wash basins in bedicoms, 
6-7 BEDROOMS 2 BATHS. LARGE SQUARE HALL. 3 CHARMING SITTING-ROOMS, 
GARAGE AND CHAUFFEUR’S ROOMS. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS OF 3 ACRES. 
PRICE £4,600, OR TO LET FURNISHED 


Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 














NORTHUMBERLAND STUD FARM FOR SALE 


4h Fp ARS LADY JAMES DOUGLAS, 
THA J 


who is giving up breeding, is desirous of DISPOSING of 
her well-known 


HARWOOD STUD FARM 


“ 


as a “ going concern.” 


The Property comprises 
ABOUT 115 ACRES OF PADDOCKS (freehold). 
UNNINGDALE (within 5 minutes of station). ABOUT 50 BOXES, besides STALLION BOXES, 
FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED; LOW RENT: and all other necessary buildings. 
16 = © —* . et orgs, a heating: all ALSO 4 COTTAGES. 
art i! ‘TUFNELL. ‘Sunninghill. (Aueot at&:) On the fringe of WOOLER in beautiful Glendale Valley. The whole in first-class order. 


DETACHED STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE (4 more cottages could be included if desired.) 
known as 

H EVON—SAFE AREA (in the charming “ o THE BLOODSTOCK consists of : 

abe ALT Village of Cockington, situated 1) miles er MILLVALE, ,WOOLER. és ral 8 BROOD MARES 
from the sea-front. Torquay).—To be LET for duration 3 reception, 6 bed, bathroom, kitchen (Triple X range), ete. Se ee _- - 
or longer, the DOWER HOUSE, known as LANSCOMBE, Garage 3 cars; 2 loose boxes, Main water and electricity. 3 TWO-YEAR-OLD FILLIES. 
COCKINGTON, SOUTH DEVON. The charming gardens Matured walled-in flower, fruit and vegetable gardens, 3 WELL-BRED YEARLINGS. 
comprise about 2 Acres, with Tennis Lawn, Kitchen ABOUT 1 ACRE. 


Garden, Greenhouse, and stream running through. 7 bed- Early Possession. For Sale at reasonable price. HARWOOD LODGE 
rooms, 4 reception, ample domestic offices. Garage for . D THOMP lici i . . . ame are . -_ : 
scars. Main gas, water, electric light, central heating. 40 Fy Rn gh hen ete age ag ) is also for SALE, subject to the existing tenancy thereof. 
Adjoining gardener’s cottage also available.—Apply : ttt 
ESTATE OFFICE, Cockington, Torquay, S. Devon. Apply to: Major H. C. BOOTH, Harwood Stud, 
M2PERN, DETACHED RESIDENCE to Be Woolton Hill, Newbury. 
: eT. vcdrooms (each fitter 1 and ¢. basin), tilec 
ILED iS TABLES ’ “nce crs Ww ange ae cloakroom: garage; overlooking Golf Links: Bushey 
: RENNIE ACOmNOnan , aE pretest distriet : Owner might sell—For further particulars write, 
BUNGALOW COTTAGE, For Sale, Frechold.—ANKER- "579" © @ COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street 
WYCKE PRIORY, Wravsbury, near Staines: or ‘phone White- Covent Garden. W.C.2 a 
hall 8355 arden, & 









































A HOUSE OF DISTINCTION. 
BERDEENSHIRE (Deeside).—To be Let. with AMPSTEAD (in the favoured Bishops Avenue). 
entry at Whit Sunday, or carlier if desired, BORROW- One of these much-sought-after Houses is now 
STONE HOUSE, KINCARDINE O'NEILL, beautifully available for LETTING or SALE on most favourable 
situated, overlooking the River Dee, about half-way between terms. The property has been the subject of articles in 
AWLISH (s. Devon) To be Let Furnished, Detached janchory and Aboyne, 4 public rooms, 6 bedrooms (one thej Press, and contains 3 reception rooms, Sun Lounge, 
RESIDENCE in) one of the finest positions on with dressing room). Kitchen, scullery, ete., and very ample 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Exceptionally convenient and 
S. Devon Coast, containing 6 bedrooms, 3 sitting rooms, usual servants’ accommodation, Gardener's Cottage: 2 garages, well equipped domestic offices with ‘ Aga” cooker and 
offices, Garden comprises 2 Acres rock garden, lawn with chauffeur’s room, laundry, 4-stalled stable and havloft Frigidaire. Garage for 2 cars. Delightful garden of 
tennis court, kitehen garden: garage for 2 cars. Rent 5-9 and other outside accommodation, Nice garden. Apply about 1 Acre.—Apply for full particulars to JONES, LANG, 
guineas per week, according to period,— AVANT, House Agent, to Messrs, DAVIDSON & GARDEN, Advocates, 12, Dee Street, Wootton & SONS, 17, King Street, E.C.2. (Met. 8847.) 
Dawlish Aberdeen, who will give cards to view. 


THE ATTRACTIVE COUNTY OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
IN THE OLD AND HISTORIC CITY OF ST. ALBANS 


4 CHOICE MEDIUM RESIDENCE in a most get-at-able neighbourhood, with excellent motoring roads and express service to Town (about half-an-hour), 
recently thoroughly overhauled and ready for occupation, The Owner is having to Sell owing to necessary removal to another part of the country. 


FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET _ 

















The HOUSE is of modern lay-out and 
easily worked, with 1 Acre of Garden. 
It can be easily run with two domestic 
helps and gardener-chauffeur. 
There are 4 reception rooms, cloakroom 
and maids’ sitting room, 5 principal bed- 
rooms and dressing room and 2 bathrooms, 
4 secondary bedrooms, 3 lavatories, cellar, 
and usual pantries,. 


Coke hot-water boiler, with 2 radiators for 
heating. 

Gas cooker and yas fires throughout, 
The Garden contains tennis lawn, green- 
houses and fruit orchard. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS ani Wash. 


FOR SALE (or would be Let). 


The very moderate price asked 
is £3,250 = Ss 
: THE PROPERTY IS FREEHOLD AND THE RATEABLE VALUE IS £116 PER ANNUM. 
For full particulars apply, Box ‘* A.562” c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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vwitzetm JOHN D. WOOD & CO. cummin. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





REALLY GOOD FARMS 


EITHER SINGLY OR IN A BLOCK 
URGENTLY WANTED 
TO PURCHASE TO HOLD AS AN INVESTMENT 
FOR A PRIVATE GENTLEMAN WHO ALREADY OWNS A CONSIDERABLE AREA 


£20/25,000 available 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS LAND LET AT 30/-- AN ACRE OR MORE CONSIDERED 





Please send fullest particulars with plans, price and details of outgoings to:—JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Reference 6.) (Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) 
24 miles from Wheatley Station, 8 miles from Thame and 7 miles from Oxford. Well away from main roads and aerodromes. 


THE 
‘AUTIFUL AND ORIGINAL 
TUDOR RESIDENCE 
recently been enlarged and modernised 
great cost, is in beautiful order, and 
ains many of the original oak beams, 
elling and fireplaces, and is replete with 
every modern convenience, 
HALL. 
FINE LOUNGE (42ft. long). 
DINING ROOM (33ft. long). 
Kk ROOM or STUDY. PLAY ROOM, 
CLOAKROOM, ete. 
) BED AND DRESSING ROOMS 
(some in suites), servants’ bedroums. 
6 BATHROOMS. 
FIRST-RATE OFFICES, ete. 


Radiators. Main Electrie Light. Modern 
drainage and ample Water. 
OLD-WORLD GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS 
including bowling green, squash court, and 


hard tennis court, ete. 


The River Thame intersects the property 
for about a mile, and affords Fishing from 
both banks; also Boathouse. 


GARAGE, 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 
OR UNFURNISHED 





Further particulars of the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1.  (5540.) 





BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS. 


SEAFORD, SUSSEX—near the Sea 


THIS EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


The fitments and appointments are of 
EXCEEDINGLY GOOD 
WORKMANSHIP. 


occupying an open position to the South, 
and standing in the midst of most 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS 
OF NEARLY 4 ACRES. 


PANEL HEATING. 
MAIN DRAINAGE, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
COMPANY'S WATER. 
GARAGE AND 
CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE ATTACHED 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION 
On Wednesday, April 17th, 1940 


(unless sold privately) 


FINE HALL AND LANDING MOST 
SUITABLE FOR A PICTURE GALLERY 


Library, delightful sitting room with bow 

window, dining room, 7 good bedrooms, 

} bathrooms and the usual domestic 
offices. 


The Contents of the Residence will be 
offered by Auction on the same date. 





Solicitors: PARKINSON, SLACK & NEEDHAM, 10, York Street, Manchester, 2. 
Full particulars on application to the Auctioneers: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Folio 32,645.) 








HIGH HAMPSHIRE 


WITHIN AN HOUR OF LONDON BY EXPRESS TRAINS. 


This Attractive 
QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE 


MODERN OFFICES. 


Electric light. Centra! heating. 
Main water. 

inding high with lovely distant 
views. 

LODGE AND 11 COTTAGES. 

PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 


5 BATHROOMS, 2 FARMS 


SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, 





AUTIFUL SITTING HALL 
AND 


! RECEPTION ROOMS. Dee re .: Pathe ipa ee . 
ig nN Wh ate aa 


VERY GOOD SHOOTING. AND CONVENIENT FOR HUNTING AND GOLF. 
FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (60,282.) 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


IN ALL NEARLY 


700 ACRES 





2 
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BOURNEMOUTH: FOX SONS SOUTHAMPTON: 
& ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.I., wed 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1L. T. BRIAN COX, P’A.S1.. AAT. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S. “& F.A.1, 


E. STOD F “ALL. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, Ox. FA. yo hy ' LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
R. ALEC, HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A, 








DORSET COAST 


Ovcupying a magnificent position on the edge of the cliff, with very fine views overlooking Swanage Bay. 











SUM OF HAS BEEN SPENT ON THE PROPERTY BY THE PRESENT OWNER AND HE HAS ONLY JUST DECIDED TO SELL. 





1 VERY MONEY 





LARGE 











An exceptionally well-construeted 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


containing S&S bedrooms, 2  bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, kitchen 
and complete offices, 


Electric lighting and all modern 


conveniences 
Excellent GARAGE for 2 cars. 


The GARDENS and GROUNDS 
are surrounded by stone walls and 
are beautifully laid out with flagged 
paths, winding stone steps, stone- 
built look-out rooms, miniature 
waterfall and with seats placed in 
recesses Overlooking the sea in all 
directions, 





nd Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected and can thoroughly recommend the property to prospective purchasers, 


DERBYSHIRE 


ON THE STAFFORDSHIRE BORDERS 
6 MILES FROM DERBY. BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE, 


EGGINTON ESTATE 


including the 
PERIOD RESIDENCE, “* EGGINTON 


or Particulars and Price, apply to FOX & SoNs, La 




















2 MILES FROM 














THE WELL-KNOWN 








HALL” (as illustrated) 





ADAM 





containing NEARLY 
) BED AND DRESSING THE WHOLE OF 
kKOOMS EGGINTON VILLAGE. 


BATHROOMS ‘ep ; 
RECEPTION ROOMS 29 HOUSES AND 
COTTAGES. 


ENCELLENT OFFICES. f 
i.e Loe SHOPS AND PREMISES. 







Stabling (larades 


Sqeash Court 


+ | BAILIFE’S HOUSE, 


7-ACRE LAKE, = - , ee 5 ; , “ HOLMHURST.” 
MATURED GROUNDS. Y fi - . AGENT'S HOUSE, 


“ ELMHURST.” 
SCHOOL HOUSE. 
POST OFFICE. 
ALLOTMENTS. 





15 ACRES. 


ELEVEN 


DAIRY FARMS 
THE FULLY 


LICENSED HOTEL 
“EVERY ARMS.” 


WITH EXCELLENT 
HOUSES AND AMPLE 
FARM BUILDINGS. 
. 1 is ws : 
$ SMALL HOLDINGS. 17 enclosures of Plantations 
and Woodlands. 3 miles of 
lishing rights in river Dove, 
14 miles of fishing rights in 
Trent and Mers sey Canal, 


112 ENCLOSURES Ol 
ACCOMMODATION LANDS 
AND BUILDING SITES 


1,933 ACRES. 
RENT ROLL £3,672 per annum. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF CERTAIN PROPERTIES, LAND AND FISHING RIGHTS 
TO BE SOLD by AUCTION in 153 Lots at THE VICTORIA HALL, ST. PETER’S CHURCHYARD, DERBY, on Thursday 
and Friday, March 28th and 29th, 1940, in Two Sessions each day, at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 


Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of the Solicitors: Messrs. LACEY & Son, 17, Avenue Road, Bournemouth, and the 
Auctioneers: Messrs. FOX & SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton, Brighton. 


IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


Occupy rqu position amidst charming surroundings and commanding fine open views over the Forest. 





Electric light and main water. 


TO BE SOLD 


rHis Central heating. 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
G tE 
of sound construetion, filled with all ARAGE. 
modern conveniences and comforts 


STABLING, 


} PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
VINERY. PEACH HOUSE, 
SVALL BOUDOTR 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, 
including lawn productive kitchen garden 
with orchard. 


DRESSING ROOM 


BATHROOM, 
THE WHOLE COMPRISING AN 
AREA OF ABOUT 
ONE ACRE 


; RECEPTION ROOMS 


TILED KITCHEN 
and 


EXCELLENT OFFICES PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 





For particulars, apply Fox & SoNs, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE 


Ken. 1490. 


rams: “ Estate 
,rrods, London.” 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 


62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


and Haslemere. 
Riviera Offices. 





WEST SUSSEX 


Views o) 


Horsham 6 miles. 


TUDOR RES! 


wee 


tion, 5 


E 
bedrooms, 2 bathroor 
ic light ; Central he ating, “sk 
Garage for 4. Stabling. 
BEAUTIFUL GRO 
intersected by a Streat 

36 ACRES 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490, 


Cottage. 


Brompton Road, 


f South Downs. 





£5,000 FREEHOLD 





CANFORD CLIFFS 


BOURNEMOUTH 


about 3 miles from centre 
overlooking 


ining Parkstone Golf Course : 


Bournemouth; beautiful surro 


c.4 


ONE OF DEVON’S MOST <2 


LOVELY HOMES 


BEAUTIFULLY FITTED AND DECORATED. 


Commanding glorious views. 











DENCE.—3 recep” 
ns, ete. Co.'s water, 
So FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
UNDS ay with MODEL FARMERY, 
n: inal 2 FARMHOUSES, 7 COTTAGES and about 
323 ACRES 
S.W.1. Inspected and strongly recommended by : 
Extn, 306.) HarkoOps, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 809.) 
ais MAELDUNE 


undings : 


Poole Harbour. 


NISHED:; most attractive 
ption, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
es. All conveniences, 
etc. Natural Grounds, 
inexpe a B upkeep. 


UT 3 AC 


chic 


age, 


per es Se ae Ty ae 
BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFU 





Property. Hall, 


2 bathrooms, complete 
including 


£250 rt UNFURNISHED 


HARRODS, LTD., 
(Tele. : 


62-64, 
Kensington 1490. 


Brompton Road, 


R- 


ALDWICK BAY, SUSSEX «<.1!3 
Gateway to Private Beach with safe Sea Bathing. Magnificent 
waterfront “view of Bognor, Selsey Bill, and Lighthouse. 





UXURIOUSLY well-appointed Tudor-style Resi- 
dence, Oak-panelled hall and dining room, excep- 
tional lounge and sun room, 7 bedrooms (3 with basins), 
3 bathrooms. Parquet floors. Central he: Wing ; Co.'s 
services, Garage for 2. Sea shore Chalet. cinating 
3 Pleasure Gardens, artistically laid out; in all about 
% 2 











_ Central — For SALE privately, or Auction, 2nd April 
fly woodlands, small HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
RES (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 803.) 

aw LYNE HILL HOUSE, LYNE, «13 
Extn, 806.) SU RREY 





PETW ORTH 


¢ to Commontlands, 


wy 


N OLD WORLD COTTAG 
DENCE. 2 reception, 4 bed, 

EB serie Light Destin al Heat 

teristic Garden, productive orc 


in one of the most peaceful parts of 
glorious West Susse. 
4h 


i ~ vfhex 


wv. 





E STYLE RESI 


bathroom. 


ing. Garage. 


shard, about 1} Acres, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
REASONABLE PRICE 


ARRODS, LTD., 62-64, 
Tele: Kensington 1490, 


Brompt« 


m Road, S.W.1. 


Extn, 807.) 





“NE, BODMIN, CORNWALL <.!5 


Wl wartime retreat. 250 miles 


450ft. up. 





-DESIGN 


»HITECT 
\VING FREEHOLD. RESIDENCE, 


mvenience ; 
ak room, 
sis), 2 bathrooms, 
ink drainage. 


in first-class orde 


Central he 
Garage for 2. 


Superb v 


West of London. 
iews. 


ED LABOUR- 
replete 
r throughout. 


Attractively laid-out 


i-Acre and 4 Acre meadow. 


SALE privately, or Auction, 19th March 


,RRODS, LTD., 


62-64, Brompt« 
(Tele. : 


Kensington 1490. 


m Road, 5.W.1. 
Extn, 303.) 





“-£ 


ah 
Hall, 
2 reception, 6 bed and dressing rooms (4 
‘ating, Co.’s services ; 


Convenient for Wentworth Club and Golf Courses. 





REEHOLD MODERN RESIDENCE. in 
splendid order throughout. Oak panelled hall, 3 
handsome reception, full-size billiards room, 6 principal 
and 4 secondary bedrooms, 3 well-fitted bathrooms, offices. 
Capital Cottage. Garage for 3 cars. Outbuildings. Co.'s 
services ; constant hot water; central heating. Parquet 
floors. Delightful Grounds, paddock. 
ABOUT 9 ACRES 
For SALE privately, or Auction, 2nd April 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Ertn, 803.) 
Sarrey Office, West Byfleet. 


QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE <.45 
Modernised without spoiling Period features. 
Views over South Downs to Beachy Head. 











bathrooms, cloakroom, 
boxroom, model ottices. 


7 bedrooms, 3 reception, 3 
Co.'s electric light and power, water; modern septic tank 
drainage. Central heating ‘throughout. 

Cottage and outbuildings. 

Over 11 Acres of attractive Pleasure Gardens and paddocks. 

FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Inspected and specially recommended by : 
HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 816.) 

















Only just in the Market. Inspect without delay. 


FAVOURITE PART OF HANTS 


Hook and Winehfield 33 


c.13 


Basingstoke 9 wiles, 


miles, 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 





ESIRABLE COUNTRY RESIDENCEailioin 
ing open common lands.* Hall, 3 reception, sun room, 
school room, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, good 
offices. Co.'s electric light and water: Central heating, 
constant hot water, modern drainage, 3 Cottages, Garages, 





Stabling, outbuildings. Beautiful matured Gardens 
together with paddock and plantations : 

ABOUT 10 ACRES 

First-rate Sporting facilitics. 

Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
Tele.: Kensington 1490, Ertn, S03.) 

Special to those who appreciate real Central Heating. 

NORTHWOOD c.2 
Within 10 minutes’ walk of Station: conrenient for Moor 


Park and Sandy Lodge Golf. 





TTRACTIVE LABOUR SAVING HOUSE. 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms (3. fitted basins), 2 well- 
fitted bathrooms (one communicating with best bedroom). 
All main services: water softener; unusually efficient 
central heating. Brick-built Garage. Delightful Garden of 
ABOUT HALF-AN-ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490. Eatin. S09.) 


DORSET 


wh of the Coast. 
farourite 





c.4 


Within easy re Tia particularly 


district, 





FASCINATING LABOUR SAVING. RESI 


DENG Central hall, lounge and = dining room, 
loggia, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, complete offices, Garage. 
Useful outbuildings. All companies’ conveniences. 
Really Beautiful Garden, with lawn, tishpond, rockery, ete. 


ONLY £2,500 INCLUDING FIXTURES 
Recommended as a unique proposition by : 
Hakkops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Kati. S06.) 


GUILDFORD 4 MILES c.5 
GENUINE XVth CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Oak Tudor fireplaces, ete, 





exposed timbering : 


beams : 





$ bedrooms 


and. restored, 


ECENTLY. modernised 


(all with basins), 3) reception, bathroom, offices, 
cloakroom, loggia, ete. Co.'s water, electric light and 
power; main drainage ; central heating. Garage. 

Old-world Gardens about 1 ACRE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended : 
HARRODS, LTD, 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele. Kensington 1490. Evtn. 316.) 
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Ts NORTHAMPTON 
LEEDS 
Cy. 


STOPS HOUSE, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 22" 


[’Phone: Grosvenor 1811.] 





CHARLES II MANOR HOUSE IN SUSSEX 


Only 12 miles from the Coast. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD HOUSE 


with particularly 

charming interior, in- 

cluding two period 
staircases, 


3 large reception 
rooms, 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Garages. 


Main electricity and 
water. 


Exceptionally charm- 
ing Gardens of period 
, character. 
5 ACRES 
COTTAGE AND FURTHER LAND AVAILABLE. 


Details from JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Stops House, Curzon Street, W.1. (Tel. : 
Gros, IS11.) 





ON A 3,000 ACRES ESTATE. 
NEAR THE DEVON-SOMERSET COAST 
LOVELY GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Standing some S00ft. 
above sea level and 
enjoying the ameni- 
ties of a large private 
estate, it contains : 
Hall, 3-4 reception 
rooms, 9% bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. 
Electric light. 
Estate water. 

The Garden includes 
a hard tennis court. 
Shooting 
over 3,000 Acres. 


Fishing and Hunting. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR 1 OR 2 YEARS 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Stops House, Curzon Street, W.1. (Tel. : Gros, 1811.) 





WINCHESTER 


In a lovely setting about a mile from the City. 


A COMFORTABLE, MODERNISED HOUSE 


— in 
with 4 reception 
rooms, 8 principal 
bed and dressing 
rooms and 3. bath- 
roots, 


Lodge. Garage 


and stable block, 


Main water, elee- 
tricity and drainage, 


Well timbered Gar- 

dens with open out- 

look, kitchen garden 
and paddocks, 


In all about 


11% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, OR TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Stops House Curzon Street, Wil. (Tel: Gros, 1811.) 


FINE TUDOR REPLICA 


20 miles N.W. of London, 
PARTICULARLY GOOD TYPE OF HOUSE 


with every comfort, 
and containing : 
Lounge hall, drawing 
room, dining room, 
schoolroom and 
billiards room, good 
servants’ accommo- 
dation with hall, 11 
bedrooms (7 with 
lavatory basins), 3 
bathrooms. 
Central Heating. 
Main electricity and 
water. 
Three Cottages. 
Garage, etc. 
Lovely Gardens. 


Co er yw sn 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 
OR FREEHOLD MIGHT BE SOLD 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Stops House, Curzon Street, W.1. (Tel. : Gros, 1811.) 


NORTH OXON 


DELIGHTFUL WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE 





3 reception rooms, 
10 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 
Company's electric 
light. 
Central Heating. 


Garage for 3 cars. 


Hard and squash 
courts. 


In perfect order. 
7 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD AT A PRESENT DAY FIGURE 


Agents: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton ; and Stops 
House, Curzon Street, W.1. (Tel. : Gros, 1811.) 





WORCESTERSHIRE 


2 miles from Bromsgrove. 


MODERNISED HOUSE 


od a 
in lovely — position, 
adjoining a farmhouse ee 
and containing : 


2 sitting rooms, 5-6 
bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 


Main water and 


electricity. 


Small Garden 
overlooking fields and Sars 
rr ie ee 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED AT A LOW INCLUSIVE 
RENT 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Siops House, Curzon Street, W.1. (Tel. : Gros, 1811.) 





NEAR CIRENCESTER 


A COMFORTABLE COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 
Stabling, ete. 


COTTAGES 


as required. 


Excellent Farm 
Buildings. 


87 to 596 
ACRES 


Electric Light. 


REASONABLE PRICE ACCORDING TO AREA 


JACKSON STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester. Tel. : 334/5.  (1599.) 





STAFFORDSHIRE 
FOR SALE OR MIGHT BE LET 


SUBSTANTIAL 
OLD- FASHIONED 
HOUSE 
in an open position ; 
within easy reach 
of centres of industry. 
Contains : 

3 reception. 

12 bedrooms. 
Complete offices. 
Outbuildings. 
OVER 
50 ACRES 
INCLUDING 
VALUABLE 
WOODLANDS. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR A FIRM OR PRIVATE BUYER 


Agents: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Stops House, Curzon Street, London, W.1 
(Tel. : Gros, 1811.) 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 











SUSSEX, Nr. Haywards Heath. 45 MINUTES LONDON 


OVERLOOKING THE SOUTH DOWNS. 12 MILES BRIGHTON. 


A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
of very charming character, extending to about 
15 ACRES 
With an extremely well-equipped house of Georgian 
type ; ruralsituation. Lounge hall, beautiful drawing 
room 32ft. by 23ft., dining room, model domestic 
offices including kitchen with ‘ Esse” cooker, and 
staff sitting room, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Wash basins in bedrooms, 
Companies’ electricity, gas, and water. 
Garages. Stables. Chauffeur’s flat. 3 cottages. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED GARDENS 
sheltered by walls and yew hedges. Orchard and 
» j 


elds, 


FREEHOLD, 5,000 GNS. 





Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





1ALL 


\THING AND A WONDERFUL 
!ARINE VIEW OF EVER CHANGING 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


ISLE OF WIGHT. BETWEEN SEAVIEW AND ST. HELENS 


Delightful Situation PROPERTY CAN BE LET FURNISHED 
CING PRIVATE ESPLANADE AND 


in the season at an average of 


SANDY BAY, WITH SAFE 20 GUINEAS A WEEK 
I a 4d 4 4k 
HALL, CLOAK ROOM, DRAWING 
ROOM, DINING ROOM, s BED 
ROOMS, 2 BATH ROOMS, AND 
DRESSING ROOM. 


INTEREST. 


- : Main drainage, electricity, gas and water. 
at the low price of ( 


£2,300 GARDEN AND GARAGE AT REAR. 





Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





W. 











SUSSEX. BETWEEN GOODWOOD EXCEPTIONAL VALUE FOR £2,500 
AND THE COAST SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


on 


i ; : . . , : : ‘5 iles London, Setween Godstone r Mast Grinste 
Quiet and peaceful situation. Secluded, but not isolated, Under 2 miles 23 miles Londo Betwees odstone and East rinstead, 






from cathedral city. Easy reach of coast and yachting harbours. WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 
Early Georgian with 3 reception : 
rooms, S& bedrooms, 
FARMHOUSE dressing room, 4 bath- 
of simple origin and rooms. Rural position 
charming character, with open views. 
ee oe Main = electricity, 
Quaint, low ceilinged yas, and water. 
sitting hall, drawing 
room, dining room In excellent order and 
(both lofty); 5 bed- recently redecorated, 
rooms, bathroom. I'wo garages, stables, 
Main electricity, yas good living accommo- 
and water. dation for chauffeur 


‘ “an or gardener. Tennis 
GARAGE. court. Grounds well 


Typical Old English planted with trees and 
walled-in Garden. shrubs, Small pad- 
ABOUT dock and strip of : 
me, woodland bounded by eh < 
Fs 3 1% ACRES stream. . $e 
FREEHOLD, £2,000 FOR SALE WITH 3 ACRES 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 











OXON AND WARWICK ON A VILLAGE GREEN SURREY AND HANTS 


BORDERS shape BORDERS 


4 miles from Sevenoaks, Kent. 


miles from Banbury. Rural position 450ft. above 300ft. up, between Farnham and Basingstoke. 
sea level, Charming views. On ‘bus route. A SMALL OLD HOUSE 37 miles London. 
catiee CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE 
VERY CHARMING MODERN of Chanantet , z cay oa 
in the modern Georgian style, approached by 
LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE enjoying lovely views, close to "bus service and having a long drive. Artistically decorated, luxuriously 
a pleasant interior with accommodation entirely on appointed and in perfect order, 
rl yg but garden not yet developed. 2 floors, Very attractive pillared) hall with marble floor. 
with oak floor, cloak room, spacious lounge, A eneoptinin wa : s “dr s, 2 hi s 
g room with hatch to well-equipped kitchen ; Hall and cloak room, 2-3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 3 reception with a pe es 
3 bedrooms, large tiled bathroom. maid’s room, bathroom, usual offices. = S 
p ‘ a . Main electric light and power. Coos water. 
! for electric light and power. Ample water supply. Main water and electricity, central heating. Central heating throughout. 
GARAGE GARAGE AND STABLING WITH ROOMS OVER. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 
¢ arttstic! SECLUDED OLD ENGLISH GARDEN. SPLENDID OUTBUILDINGS. 2 GARAGES. 
nost artistic little home, inexpensive to maintain. j “7 \ OG VS 
, tol , NEXPENSIVE GARDENS. 
rates. Owner has to join H.M. Forces and INE 
~ariv calo x yi 
early sale. ABOUT Ya ACRE 14 acres of woodland and large paddock let for 


£20 a year. 








EEHOLD, £1,950 with 4% ACRES FREEHOLD, ONLY £2,300 MODERATE PRICE with 29 ACRES 
sents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 
| 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 








(For continuation of F. L. Mercer & Co.’s advertisements see page viii.) 
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TOTTENHAM 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAPLE & CO., LTD. COE 1h He 


MAYFAIR, W.! 
(REGENT 4685) 


‘“ROSINGS FARM,” COOLHAM, NEAR HORSHAM 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PROPERTIES OF ITS SIZE IN THE WHOLE OF SUSSEX 
WITH VIEWS OVER THE DOWNS EMBRACING CHANCTONBURY RING 








~ eae ws = oes St 
W yt = : 


< 
; C-_~~ é 
Sp - As. 
> A RRS 


IN IRREPROACHABLE 
\ DRIVE OF ABOUT 300 ORDER WITH 
YARDS LEADS TO THE oe ‘ : . ee ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
LOVELY OLD HOUSE ~ i EFFICIENT 
WITH ITS HORSHAM SLAB “« a * ci CENTRAL HEATING. 
: ‘7 vas CONCEALED FITTED BASINS 


STONE ROOF. 
IN MANY BEDROOMS, 


THE RESIDENCE 


contains brietly : 


VERY FINE LOUNGE HALL- 
BEAUTIFUL 
DRAWING ROOM. 
TASTEFULLY DECORATED 
DINING ROOM. 
STUDY, COMPLETELY 
PANELLED IN OAK. 
ABOUT 12. BEDROOMS. 

+ BATHROOMS, 

ETC, 


PHE WALL WITH ORIGINAL STONE-FLAGGED FLOOR 
THE PROPERTY EXTENDS 
TO ABOUT 


109 ACRES 


INCLUDING THE FARM. 


LOVELY 
GARDENS 


FINE TIMBER. 
SPACTOUS LAWN. 
YEW HEDGES. 
HARD TENNIS COURT. 
SUNK GARDEN. 
HERBACEOUS BORDER. 
THE DINING ROOM WITIE PAINTED DECORATIONS, eee sae See 
GARDEN, 
ET¢ 


3 VERY FINE 
DETACHED 
COTTAGES 


GARAGE ACCOMMODATION 
FOR 6 OR MORE CARS. 
EXCELLENT 
FARMBUILLDINGS. 

There is also a very fine and most 
picturesque Bowling Alley with 


Cocktail Bar and ample space for 
silliard Table. 
THE BOWLING ALLEY. 


THE GUEST COTTAGE AND FARMBUILDINGS, 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN MAY NEXT (unless previously Sold). 


MAPLE & Co., LtTp., Tottenham Court Road, W.1, and 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1 








Full details of the Auctioneers : 
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SOLUTION to No. 528 


MOINOILMTHNGIRIO 












LAIBU NIUMNIAICIA) 








C/O/LILIE (CITISINICIR 
ia Jala et 


. It holds no tuck for Jack 
aloft (9) - 
5. It stands to reason (5) 
g. A queen changed in his 
cart (9) 6 
o. But it’s not so slow in the 
water (5) 
i1. Preserved for the sultan, no 
doubt (7) 
i2. Utensil that could make us 
finer (7) 14. 
3. Should it come naturally to 
the Brown family ? (3) 
4. Brewers’ language ? (7) 15. 
7. A fish that keeps guard 16. 
round the navy (7) 
ig. Two varieties of them are 





NI 


14 across and 31 (7) 18. 
22. Italian family that should 
have seen far differently (7) 20. 


24. Bishop w ho never refused a 


request ? (3) 21 
25. His male make-up should be 22 
evident (7) 23 
26. Taken up ezgiin with the 
distracted red muse (7) 
29. Sources of wrath (5) 27 
30. How one must start signing 28 


one’s name (9) 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of Mar. 9th, will be announced next week. 


Els) 
ANENANR NVNENONT 


LAI 
TRURD eS eee eee 





COUNTRY 
“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 529 


guineas, drawn from those published by CouNTRY 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “‘ Crossword No. 529, COUNTRY 
Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z,” and must reach this office 
not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, March 21st, 1940. 


[H) 

NNW (U/RIIT)L (DIOl\VIE) 4. —— Ss Was 
PEER MMNRAME RININNID) 32. “T precedes” (anagr.) 
RIE MIA /N/DIERISNNNNN (9). 
ENUNNNSETMUNSNF = .. 
P| (GiEO/NIN'S|(PLIIN TER) oe 
ENRINTINNN ONT NON‘! 
NIAIAMIAIININ IMI S| (A}|K)/E](N) Hither to work us 


. “See! See! (I cried) 
she ——— no more 


weal ’’(5) 


SNNNUNNRNNONERT | wl? 
ENTIERISMSITIRIESISIES! > Oi 


ACROSS. 4and 21. Buthe renders public, 


and professional, service 
(two words, 7, 7) 


and 22. Years of storm that 


1939 portended? (two 
words, 7, 7,) 


. A match for the devil (7) 
. Cinderella’s slipper, tor in- 


stance (9) 


. Author of the lines quoted in 


1 down (9) - 

According to Butler he gave 
his name to our Old Nick 
(9) 

Lackland’s predecessor (9) 

‘* Whoe’er she be, 

That not impossible —— 
—Crashaw (3) 

Two articles for the lady, one 
French (3) 

Star whose name is almost 
her final performance (7) 


” 


. See 4 down 
. See 5 down 
. Though refractory by trans- 


posing it you can make it 
verse (7) 


. Fine (5) 
. She gets lost among sundry 


admirers (5). 


A prize of books to the value of 2 





The winner of Crossword No. 527 is 
The Hon. Ellinor Cross, Ash House, Broughton-in-Furness. 
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Name 


Address 














AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


HE charge for Small Estate 

Announcements is 16/8 per inch 
single column, per insertion. Portions 
of one inch are charged as follows :— 
Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum); Three-eighths-inch (about 
4 lines) 6/3 ; Half-an-inch (about 6 lines) 
8/4 and so on. 


_ Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an- 
inch or less, space thus occupied being 


Ta ———— ABN ANON ANAS NASA BIAS GN BSOSOS OSB GIBSON A ASANGNONONE: as 


| Ulbere to Stay | 








POCembete 


Facing Park. 
Reasonable Terms. 


ASRS ASRS ASS CRASS VASTBNONO AA SOKO. TASS ASB (BSS OSOSGSOSGSOSOSOSTA a 
London 


PARK VIEW HOTEL 
and Restaurant—HYDE PARK CORNER 


Lift. Fully Licensed. 





SLOane 71/11. 





water baths. 


Country and Seaside 


BOURNEMOUTH 
CARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff.— 
Five-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hot sea- 
Uninterrupted sea views. 
GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone: 6560. 





FALMOUTH, SOUTH CORNWALL 
IDEAL WINTER RESIDENCE 















ee 


5 SASHES 


Country and Seaside—cont. 


GREAT FOSTERS, EGHAM 





charged as part of the advertisement. FALMOUTH HOTEL England's Leading 


Slocks reproducing photographs of First-class, well-appointed Hotel facing Sea and Country Hote! ard Restaurant 
- ° South. Spacious Lounges and Sun Lounge. 
perties can be made ata charge of See ag eae noma Bacellent Cuisine Nearest Rendezvous to London 
y . . . . anc s. > ’ 
u. per square inch, with a minimum WN" Recreation Room. ‘Taliking Pictures. Forget the war in peaceful 
se of 13/ MODERATE INCLUSIVE TERMS. di 
2 4. Write for Illustrated Brochure. surroundings 
Telephone No. : R. J. 8S. FIELDS, Come and Dine To-night 
—_— 671-6,2. Manager and Director. Sil Kas ai 
‘ : Terms from 25s. per day inclusive 
further particulars apply Advertisement WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL eee : : 
rtment, “ Country Life,’ Tower House, ll att my ee nal reg W. PETER JEFFERIES, Manager. 
iampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. Egham 444 














































Garage. Central Heating. < serene 








DREDCINC 














OF MUD Etc. 


yes LAKES, PONDS, 
~ a RIVERS ano BROOKS 





MARSHLANDS CONVERTED 








BOMFORDT EVERSHED LTD 


SALFORD PRIORS 















CSY NESE NCNENCNES (BAA AASTA ASR (Bhs BSA AS 
OS 
os re) ti a 
LICE ON PIGS AnD CATTLE as ucation =: 
A well-known Farmer says, “ My pigs * TRTRTT 
EVESHAM @ were infested. I dusted them with PA NCNES ENN MCNENCNENCNCNCNNCMCSCSCNCNC MG 
Keating’s—repeated the operation after The Grange, Stevenage (Boys’ 
10 days and never saw another louse.”’ Preparatory School, recognised Board of 
’ Education) Removed to BROUGHTON 
KEATING S KILLS ALL INSECTS HALL, ECCLESHALL, STAFFORD. His 
Cartols : 2d., 6d., and 1/-. toric al timbere dl house c¢ mple stely reconstructed anc ul 
Large size 4/-. Flasks 1/-. modernised. Central heat ; hot water all dormitories. 
My Beautiful srounis : hard and grass tennis courts. 
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A WEEK’S HEDGE TRIMMING 


DONE INADAY! * 














\IS en rena = 
MOTOR LAWN MOWERS 


are built in accordance with the best automobile practice. 


Not only are they simple to operate, but they have an 
extraordinarily long working life, so that depreciation is 
remarkably low. The ability of the Dennis to cut larg: 
areas of grass in a short time is another valuable economy, 


24 in. - £85. 30 in. - £100. 36 in. - £120. 
= Seat for any model, £7 0 0. 


*TH AT’S HOW , Via i a ‘ The above prices are subject to 
f 5° cash discount, and include 


Electric Trimming jo. / \ free delivery to any Railway 


BY TARPEN eS. : / 7 if | Station in Great Britain. 
SAVES TIME ' — 3 
AND MONEY rTARPEN’S high-speed Electric Trim- 


ming supersedes laborious hand labour 
eens nual abi six times faster and more efficient. Stout 
: growth cut with ease and closer, more even 
work assured. A user writes: ‘* The time 
it saves is terrific.”” 4ooW. Tarpen Genera- 
tor and one Hedge Trimmer, £47 10 0. 
Extra Trimmers from 5 gns. Generators 
up to 3K.W. The same generator can be 
used for A.R.P. Lighting, Pumping, 
Creosote and Insecticide Spraying, Milking. 





Write for full particulars and demonstration to: 


reer oe THE TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
British ; 5, Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, BR'EF SPECIF:‘CATION :— 

Manufacture - *phone: Kensington 3491-7. S.W.3. 4} /7h.p. 4-stroke engine, slow running, and possessing large bearing areas, forced lubrication and 

air-cleaner. The transmission is totally enclosed and the reduction gear runs in an oil bath. 

Differential drive and pressure-gun lubrication are two valuable principles from automobile 

practice. The continuous handlebar, a Dennis innovation, makes all the difference to mowing. 


Write for 16-page illustrated Catalogue to ‘ C.L.” 


DENNIS BROS., LTD., GUILDFORD 


“JOHN BELL 
ABERDEEN 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


























i EE. RSS a oi rf nant oF 

A small Queen Anne Walnut Tallboy Chest with 
original brass handles and fine mellow patina. Length 
3 feet 4 inches, height 5 feet 8 inches. Period 


circa 1710, 


Early {8th Century Mahogany Double Corner 
Cupboard with breakfront and finely reeded sides. 
Extreme height 6 feet 10 inches. Period circa 174C. 


A small and important Chippendale Mahogany 
Settee with finely fretted legs. Period circa 1760. 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 
ABERDEEN 


Telephone No. : Central 3090. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Antiques, Aberdeen.’ 








ANTIQUES 











An unusually small Antique Sheraton Mahogany Branch Showroom: A small Chippendale Mahogany Pedestal Writing 
Sideboard with shaped serpentine front. It is only Table with original brass ormolu handles. Length 


3 feet 4 inches long, and would make an excellent 398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW 36 inches. Period circa 1765. 


dressing table. Period circa 1785. 
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Speaight " 157, New Bond St., W.1 
H.R.H. PRINCESS ALICE, COUNTESS OF ATHLONE, V.A., G.B.E. 


\ new portrait of Princess Alice in the uniform of the Women’s Transport Service (F.A.N.Y.) 
of which Her Royal Highness is Commandant-in-Chief 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HE most gloomy prophecies are being indulged in 

with regard to the future of our public schools. 

Sir Cyril Norwood, who has been successively 

Master of Marlborough and Headmaster of Harrow, 

and is now President of St. John’s College, Oxford, has 
been over to France for the special purpose (it would 
seem) of telling the troops that by the end of the war the 
standards of the middle class would be impossible to 
maintain, that it would be impossible for individuals to 
bring up and educate a family in the old way, and that the 
State must take over the whole business of educating the 
young. ‘These are tenable propositions, though it is worth 
while remembering that they are by no means new. The 
doom of the English public school was dismally foretold 
during the last war, but, oddly enough, the years that 
followed were boom years. All over the country the entries 
were a decade ahead of arrivals ; new Houses were built, 
more playing-fields bought, new laboratories and class- 
rooms erected ; in some cases entirely new schools were 
started— Stowe for example—and have since continued to 
flourish on the old lines. ‘Things are by no means so good 
nowadays, so let us assume that Sir Cyril is right in his 
main contention that private purses will not run to public 
school education in a few years’ time. Assuming also that 
this is a war to defend some of those ideas for which this 
country is supposed to stand—such as the importance of 
the individual, the superiority of voluntary teamwork to 
slavery, the pricelessness of the humane inheritance that 
comes down to us from the ancient world and, above all, 
the human need for freedom of thought and expression 
what shall we have lost ?- High-brow critics of the public 
schools never cease to tell us that they stifle, in a plaster 
of Paris of conventions, both individual thought and initia- 
tive. A superficial scrutiny of public school life to-day 
might seem to bear this out. But it must be very superficial 
if it does not take account of the results in after years. 
Subservience in thought or in action is not a quality usually 
attributed to those who have learnt their lessons of discipline 
and teamwork in this country. All over the world the 
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nations have looked at the products of English public 
schools, with all their qualities and admitted faults, have 
sighed with envy, and have sought to copy an institution 


which seems to be almost uncopiable. Even Hitler’s 
colleges for training in medizval German castles the leaders 
of a new race of super-Goths are only a typically Nordic 
perversion of the ideas underlying our public schools. 
Criticisms of other kinds are always being made. The 
training of the mind is neglected for the production of 
beef and brawn? Well, it would have gone hard with 
traditional scholarship in this country but for the existence 
of the older public schools ; and when the growth of modern 
studies is examined, it will be found that those who have 
contributed most to the new renascence had their imagina- 
tion stirred and their minds sharpened on the same 
foundations. Fortunately, those who use the brawn and 
beef argument are debarred from denying that these par- 
ticular schools, with their emphasis on the healthy body, 
have done more than any other institution to carry out 
the ancient ideal of mens sana in corpore sano. 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES 
F farm wages are to be put on a national basis, there 
is much to be said for the rent of labourers’ cottages 
being included in it at the full standard rate rather 
than, as is usual, a cottage at a nominal rent being 
treated as a supplement to the wage. The whole movement 
to regularise agricultural wages is ultimately intended to 
give the vocation of farm worker a better showing in com- 
parison with others in the matter of wages. The old 
hand knows that he is just as well off in the long run on, 
say, 36s. a week, with a tied rent of 3s. and various allow- 
ances, “‘ perks,”’ and his garden produce, as the contractor’s 
labourer or factory hand with higher pay and a much 
higher cost of living. But the average townsman does not 
realise this, nor does the ambitious youth, so that the 
genuine advantages of farm work are overlooked in the 
discredit attaching to such low pay. ‘Taking the average 
farm worker’s wage as 37s. and the ordinary rent of a cottage 
as 10s., it would not require much supplementing by 
legislation to produce a total of 50s., which is a normal 
non-agricultural labourer’s wage. In the case of a carter 
or dairyman—and many other men on a farm qualify for 
extra pay—it would come to a good deal more. If the 
proposed national minimum wage is tied, as has been 
suggested, to the national prices for farm produce, both 
farmer and farm worker would be in a fairly strong position. 
As “‘ Cincinnatus ”’ remarked last week, “ no political party 
is likely to face with equanimity the prospect of a slump in 
agricultural prices which would involve a_ substantial 
deterioration in farm workers’ wages.” 


A CHAMPION OF AMENITIES 

HOUGH the late Earl of Crawford cordially disliked 

the word ‘‘ amenities,’’ he devoted much of his life to 
procuring the recognition and protection of what they 
imply, and his death deprives them of a shrewd and passion- 
ate champion. He was one of the founders of the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England, which owes a great 
deal to his wise guidance, and as Chairman of the Royal 
Fine Arts Commission he was able to put his sound esthetic 
judgment to further practical use. ‘To have worked with 
him and witnessed his handling of business was to form 
the opinion that he possessed qualities of statesmanship 
entitling him te greater public offices than he was actually 
called upon to fill, though these included several 
Cabinet posts. The truth perhaps is that he was too fastidi- 
ous and too honest, and too devoted to the finer things in 
life, to be entirely suited to the political game, although he 
threw himself into it with zest. The Premier Earl of 
Scotland and author of two admirable books on Italian 
sculpture, who would enlist as a private in the R.A.M.C., 
as he did in the last war, till he was recalled after two years 
to be Minister of Agriculture, could not be regarded as 
holding himself aloof. Yet he had a certain aristocratic 
hauteur with those whom he did not know which was some- 
times misunderstood. But once he admitted anybody into 
his confidence, he showed a many-sided brilliance, an 
ardour for beauty, and an idealism that those privileged to 
know him will remember with admiration and affection. 
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SNOWDROPS 
AT DAWYCK 


SPRING GARDENS 


NOWDROPS and aconites arrived none the worse for 

two months’ freeze-up. They have even seemed to be 
all the better for it, the frost having held back the advance 
guards so that they all burst out together at the first hint 
of spring. The first garden open to the public for the 
District Nurses was The Wick, Binstead, where Mrs. Ogilvy 
annually stages a dazzling sheet of aconites naturalised 
beneath beech trees on the edge of a deep combe overlooking 
the Hampshire Weald. The aconites had _ punctually 
appeared on February 25th, and it is some indication of 
the prospects for the gardens scheme this year that, although 
Binstead Wick is not a very accessible place, a hundred 
visitors turned up in the two days. 


IN A LONDON GARDEN: 
I 


In the deserted garden 

The happy blackbird sings : 
Earth is returned to softness 
And Hope’s imaginings ; 

The buds are shyly breaking 
Out of their bonds of grime ; 
The happy blackbird heralds 
The birth of bounty’s prime. 


II 
Grim are the shuttered windows 
That, eyeless, outward stare ; 
No answering lilt of children 
Reclaims the echoes there : 
Their world is hushed and waiting 
All that destruction brings— 
In the deserted garden 
The happy blackbird sings. 


MARCH MORNING, 1940 


GORELL. 


ATRIOTISM AND ECONOMY 


AJHEN an eminent economist advises the ordinary 
Y ¥ person in some detail how to economise he demands 
ur attention, and Professor Pigou, in a recent article in 
he Times, was both illuminating and entertaining. Whether 
© was cheering or depressing depends on our own individual 
lf-denial. If, for example, we are pluming ourselves on 
‘ving abstained from champagne and a cigar, our self- 
atisfaction is a little damped by being told that our economy, 
hich we thought of as a whole pound, “ is only worth, 
) to speak, the part of that pound which does not represent 
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On the other hand, it is refreshing to know that 
if, on some special occasion, we do fall, we are not being so 


taxes.” 


unpatriotic as we had thought. A more wholly virtuous 
joy, we gather, can be obtained from refusing a banana 
and eating a home-grown apple, but it would be idle to 
pretend that the thrill was as great as that derived from 
the unopened champagne bottle. Ladies will be glad to 
know that the avoiding of beauty specialists does really 
very little good; while golfers will be correspondingly 
depressed by knowing that steel is scarce, wherefore it is 
to be presumed that they must not buy even a single one 
of that lovely glittering, silver-shafted set of new irons. 
It is all very difficult, especially as Professor Pigou admits 
that in the end it all depends on the particular circumstances 
of each one of us. 


THE RED CROSS SALE AND OTHERS 

HE sale of antiques and works of art on behalf of the 

Red Cross and St. John organisation, which is to take 
place at Christie’s in the spring, has already resulted in a 
great many interesting gifts being made, and Sir Courtauld 
Thomson, the Chairman of the Committee, has been busy 
with the preparations at 149, Park Lane, to which address 
all gifts should be sent. The King is presenting a number 
of signed proofs of Royal bookplates, and another gift from the 
Royal library is an amusing little plaster cast by the satirist, 
Dantan, a number of whose caricatures of notabilities of 
William IV’s reign have been preserved at Londonderry 
House and were illustrated in Country LIFE two or three 
years ago. The King’s group depicts a conversation in 
the House of Lords between the King of Hanover and his 
cousin, William, Duke of Gloucester, popularly known as 
“Silly Billy.” In the drawings section a notable item 
will be the original signed drawing of the Cenotaph which 
Sir Edwin Lutyens is offering. But the Red Cross sale, 
though the most important, is by no means the only event 
to which connoisseurs may look forward this spring. 
Already this week there have been encouraging signs of 
renewed activity in the auction rooms. For Friday of 
this week Christie’s arranged an important sale of old silver 
from a number of private collections, while Messrs. John 
Margett and Sons, who recently negotiated the sale of 
Baddesley Clinton Hall, have been in charge of the dispersal 
of the Ferrers heirlooms and furniture at that lovelv 
Warwickshire house. 
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A COUNTRYMAN LOOKS AT THE WAR 


FISH FROM AUSTRALIA—FOX-TERRIERS AND SCOTTIES—THE “DOG SHOW 
RACKET ’’—THE OLD HORSE PLOUGH 


By MAJOR C, S. JARVIS 


TT is reported that Australia 
is sending us fish in cold 

from Antipodean 
where they are 

most plentiful and of all 
varieties. One fish we shall see 
if this is the case is the famous 
barracouta, the salt-water pike, 
which is said to be fiercer even 
that a shark. ‘There are stories 
of them attacking bathers, which 
I should imagine are true, as an 
Arab on the Gulf of Suez once 
showed me a terrible bite on the 
calf of his leg, that he said was 
the work of a barracouta when 
he was wading in search of 
crayfish. Barracouta run up to 
eighty pounds, but I hope the 
specimens sent here are quite 
small ones, as otherwise I do 
not think we shall find them 
particularly delicate or palatable. 

Another fish Australia will 
supply is the grey mullet, and 
perhaps this may teach the con- 
servative British public to appre- 
ciate a fish they have already, but 
which they will not eat. Quite a 
number of grey mullet are caught 
on all our coasts, but as there 
is no sale for them in this country they are either shipped to the 
Continent, where they are esteemed, or cut up for bait. Possibly 
I am biassed in favour of the grey mullet, as for fourteen years 
when I lived on the eastern Mediterranean shores he figured on 
the menu daily: sometimes lightly grilled as a breakfast dish, 
at dinner boiled and served with a sharp sauce, or occasionally 
cold and mayonnaised like salmon, and I should grade him high 
as a delicate fish, for he combines the flavour of the mackerel 
and herring with just a hint of the fresh-water trout. 

A third fish that we shall get is the schnapper, and I am glad 
to hear of this, because one of our popular journals gave some 
receipts for cooking unusual fish, and the schnapper apparently 
is served always with oyster stuffing. This will solve the problem 
of what to do with that odd dozen or so of Colchesters at 15s. a 
dozen that are always left over from meals. 


storage 
waters, 


* " * 

"THe announcement that the committee of the Kennel Club 

are discouraging the breeding of pedigree pups is a hint 
that dog-owners should take to heart before any special legislation 
is enforced to limit the dogs in the country. ‘The shortage of 
animal feeding-stuffs is such that the question of dog foods may 
be reviewed, and direct Government action in the matter might 
have the unhappiest results. The elimination of household friends 
hecause of food shortage is one that a soulless Government depart- 
ment might place in much the same category as the reduction of 
pigs or poultry ona farm, but to most of us it would mean an actual 
bereavement. ‘There are, on the other hand, a number of people to 
whom a dog ts just a dog and something of a nuisance ; and this 
fraternity can be very active and vociferous when they have started. 

* J 
* 

At the same time, there would appear to be far more dog- 
4% breeders in the country than is necessary for the maintenance 
of good stock, and in some parts of England practically every other 
wayside house has a notice up to the effect that pups are for sale. 
Dog-breeding may be an attractive hobby, but it is a very debat- 
able point if the dog-fancier does anything to improve a breed 
when from some turn in the public fancy it becomes popular. 
Many people think that breeding for the show-bench spoils the 
strain, for it tends to accentuate some particular feature, that is 
not really essential, to the elimination of brain, agility and stamina. 
As a case in point one might quote the fox-terrier, and I feel 
fairly safe from attack here, as the harm done to the breed occurred 
sO many years ago that the original culprits must be now safely 
dead, or at any rate extremely senile. The old-fashioned fox- 
terrier of the past was a most companionable dog, game to the 
last ounce, and full of affection and intelligence ; and then the 
dog-fancier got to work and did his utmost to obliterate all his 
good points. In course of time they evolved a highly strung, 
hysterical creature, all front legs, long nose and bone, but with 
remarkably little brain in his very flat head. In any case, he was 
far too leggy to perform the job for which Dame Nature, John 
Peel, or whoever it was, designed him, and that was to go to 
earth to a fox. The fox-hunters, however, managed to keep 
their special working strain free from malign influences until there 
was a sudden craze for Parson Jack Russels, and then the fanciers 
started on this unassuming little dog and did their best to spoil him. 


\ WIRE-HAIRED FOX-TERRIER OF 


HAVE always kept Aber- 

deens, and was under the im- 
pression that all the dogs I have 
owned were more or less well 
bred and true to type, and I did 
not realise how far below show 
standard they were until I went to 
Cruft’s a few years ago and saw 
some Scotties in the prize-win- 
ning class. These were the most 
extraordinary animals, with huge 
heavy heads on them that 
suggested dog-faced baboons, 
and short cobby bodies that un- 
fitted them for any activity. 
What astounded me was their 
gross obesity, but when I com- 
mented on it I was told it was 
useless to show an Aberdeen 
unless he was well fattened up ; 
and yet when your vet. calls to see 
your ailing dog he has one stock 
phrase : ‘‘ Far more dogs die from 
over-feeding than ever suc- 
cumbed from starvation.” 

One thing the fancier has 
done for the Aberdeen and his 
opposite number, whom he hates 
and fights on sight, the Sealy- 
ham, is to breed into both these 
varieties a predisposition to 
eczema and all forms of skin trouble, and this, I imagine, is due 
almost entirely to over-feeding their ancestors with a view to 
fitting them for the show-bench. 

* * * 
NOTHER breed that has suffered from too much popularity 
44 and too much show-bench activity is the cocker spaniel. 
Years ago if one bought a cocker pup it was unnecessary to make 
any enquiries as to the prowess of his parents, for every cocker 
was a gundog and a worker ; but to-day it would be quite possible 
to buy a very handsome cocker with all sorts of good points, 
but no views whatsoever on fauna and feather, and to whom a 
gun conveyed nothing. There are, of course, regulations by which 
gundogs cannot become champions without a field-trial certificate, 
but I overheard a remark at the judging ringside during a parade of 
cockers for which I accept no responsibility : ‘‘ Very fine indeed, 
but fire a gun off and seventy-five per cent. of them would bolt 

with their tails between their legs.” 

I received a letter the other day from a well known dog-fancier 
who has retired from the ring, and her remarks are so much to 
the point that I quote them. ‘“‘ I have hopes that the war may 
reduce the dog-showing racket and that people will care more 
for companion dogs. Personally I have given up showing because 
I cannot stand breeding for the sake of looks only. I have found 
that left to herself Nature manages to produce a decent-looking 
animal without any interference.” 

* * * 
MBE LLOYD GEORGE’S remarks on undrained land are 
+ brought home to one very pointedly where Hampshire 
meets Dorset and Wiltshire, for so much of the pasture and arable 
land there is damp and low-lying, and I have been watching the 
efforts of a tractor to plough a particularly wet acreage of grass. 
The first attempt was made before Christmas, but the wheels 
of the tractor skidded round in the water-logged soil and failed 
to grip. Other efforts were made during the various thaws that 
have occurred, but the result was the same, and finally the old 
horse plough was put on to it and ran its furrows without any 
difficulty. Nowadays, when the horse has become such a back 
number, and the “‘ cavalry spirit ’’ is petrol, it is always satisfactory 
to see a horse get the better of the internal combustion engine, 
though his victories may be few and far between. 

* * 


1911 


* 
ig is very difficult to refer to the weather these times, for there 
have been so many freeze-ups that they have become like 
its mark 
on the high land between Salisbury and Swindon, and around 


recurring decimals. One of the snowstorms has left 
Marlborough the country looks as if it had been subjected 
to a six months’ intensive bombardment. The woods are 
shining with white scars where heavy branches have snapped off 
every tree, and in some places there are giant oaks that have split 
outwards at the old pollard into three or four portions. 

The horrors of January and February are now a thing of the 
past, and on the day in question there was a strong north-censorly 
wind blowing that was drying up the countryside so rapidly that 
ploughs were to be seen at work by the hundred all over the 
downs, and one noticed that glad sight which one has not been 
able to see for the last six dark months—a scurry of white dust 
blowing down the road, which is perhaps ore of the earliest and 
most hopeful harbingers of spring. 
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SPRING 
. MONG THE 
RUINS 


| 2 Gardens at Slaugham Place, 
Sussex 


i. THE CLASSIC ARCHES OF A GARDEN 
| :GIA THAT FORMED PART OF THE 
NORTH FRONT 


NLY a few surviving arches, some ruined walls and a 

; solitary mullioned window remain to-day of the great 
Elizabethan house which was once Slaugham Place. As 

at Sir Christopher Hatton’s Holdenby and Sir Nicholas 

Bacon’s Gorhambury, the visitor can find no more than 
tantalising fragments with which to try to reconstruct one of the 
most remarkable of Early Renaissance mansions. But even the 
fragments are sufficient to show the fine quality of design and the 
high standard of craftsmanship which the Elizabethan architect 
brought to his work. Such accomplishment betokens no country 
mason but a man outstanding in his profession ; and in point of fact 
the designer of Slaugham was none other than John Thorpe, who 
until Inigo Jones arrived on the scene was facile princeps among the 
architects of his time. To-day the ruins of his classic arches stand 
beneath the shade of tall trees amid lawns which in springtime 
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2.—LOOKING EAST ALONG THE MOAT IN SPRINGTIME 
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are gay with daffodils ; great colonies of aubrietia nestle in the inter- 
stices of his masonry, while a house of a more modern age looks across 


the water to the site of its predecessor. In this country we have 
many Gothic ruins but few of a classic age, so that these Roman 
arches and pilasters set in the midst of a tranquil Sussx landscapee 
have a curious air of unreality: one might almost believe that they 
had been set up as a background for some open-air masque or 
pageant. 

Slaugham (which Sussex people pronounce “ Slaff’m’’) lies in 
that part of the Weald where the three neighbouring forests—St. 
Leonard’s, Tilgate and Worth—still give one some idea of what the 
original, almost impenetrable, Anderida of the Romans was like. 
From Handcross, which is about a mile to the north, the ground 
falls steeply into the valley formed by the headwaters of the River 
Ouse and it is here, beside an arm of an ancient moat, among the 
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low-lying meadows, with the woods rising up 
the slopes above them, that the ruins of the great 
house of the Covert family are to be found. 
Cuckfield, the nearest town, lies some three miles 
to the south-east. In medieval and _ post- 
medieval times the whole district was a busy 
centre of the Wealden iron industry, of which 
there are still numerous relics all around in 
hammer ponds and the sites of forges. 

As the Domesday survey makes no mention 
of Slaugham, it was probably at that time still 
unreclaimed forest. But its mediaval history 
need not detain us here, for it was only towards 
the close of the fifteenth century that the Coverts, 
with whom we are concerned, first appear as 
owners of the manor. ‘They were sprung from 
Chaldon in Surrey, but at one time were so widely 
spread over southern England that it was said 
a Covert could ride from Southwark to the south 
coast without going outside the lands of his 
family. William Covert, the first of his race to be 
buried at Slaugham, died in 1494, the possessor 
of large estates in Sussex, Surrey and Essex, 
part of which had come to him through his 
wife, a Fleming. His son John, was succeeded 
by a cousin, Richard, who was Sheriff of Surrey 
and Sussex in 1522-23, and in the course of a 
long life collected four wives in addition to his 
other possessions. Before his death in 1547 he 
had lived to see some of his great-grandchildren, 
among whom was the little boy who, as Sir 
Walter Covert, was to build and become the 
magnificent owner of the Elizabethan mansion. 

The greatest of the Coverts, this Sir Walter, 
without ever holding high office in the State or 
at Court, attained a local celebrity which made h 
him the Government’s active and trusted repre- 
sentative in Sussex during three reigns. He was i 
a Member of Parliament for over forty years - 
and ended by being “ father of the House ”’ ; ‘a4 
he was twice Sheriff of Sussex, and in 1591 he MV t 
was knighted. Succeeding his father in 1579, ‘ 
he was for over fifty years the owner of Slaugham se 
and one of the wealthiest local magnates in 
southern England. The portrait of him at 
Longleat shows a grave and rather melancholy 
face with a long pointed beard overspreading 
his wide lace ruff. The impression that one gets 
is of a man on whom the cares of life weighed 
heavily. He was twice married, but left no son 
to succeed to the great house which he had built 
and which he must have occupied for three or 
four decades. 

When he commenced building is not known, 
but there exist in John Thorpe’s book of drawings 
preserved in Sir John Soane’s Museum three 
plans for Slaugham Place each endorsed “ Sir 
Walter Covert.”” That reproduced (Fig. 5) shows 
a quadrangular house of symmetrical form 
measuring 178ft. by 133ft. ‘The main entrance is in the centre 
of the east range through which the great courtyard, 8oft. 
square, was reached. A great hall occupied the northern 
half of the west range, being entered through screens, off 
which opened buttery and pantry, with a winter parlour beyond 
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4.—THE RUINS ACROSS THE WATER 


intervening between these offices and the kitchen. The great parlour was 
at the north-west corner of the house, behind the dais end of the hall, and 
near by was the great staircase, with the chapel and various bedrooms occupy- 
ing the rest of the north range. ‘Two subsidiary staircases were placed at 
the inner angles of the courtyard against the east range, which had an open 
loggia on its west face connecting them. There was another arcaded loggia 
against the west face of the hall range. The whole of the first floor of the 
north range was taken up by a long gallery running from end to end. The 
south range, besides the kitchen, contained other offices, including a larder 
and pantry, and the steward’s accommodation. The whole plan is that 
of an early Tudor house, but reduced to symmetry. Thorpe showed extra- 
ordinary ingenuity in his planning, knitting together the multifarious com- 
ponent parts of a Tudor mansion so as to obtain complete regularity in the 
elevations—and there was no end to the number of solutions which he 
found in reconciling the conflicting requirements of use and uniformity. 
Unfortunately, no elevations appear to have survived among the drawings 
to enable one to gain an idea of what the house looked like in its prime. 

When Sir Walter died in 1631 in his eighty-eighth year, he settled 
Slaugham on his great-nephew, Thomas Covert, whose mother, Anne 
Covert, had married a cousin, also a Sir Walter, of Maidstone. ‘Thomas 
lived until 1658, when he was followed by his younger brother, Sir John, 
who was created a baronet at the Restoration for his loyalty to the King. 
He was the last of the Coverts to own Slaugham, which on his death passed 
by marriage to the Mortons, and later, in George II’s reign, to the Sergisons 
Some time in the eighteenth century the house was pulled down. The great 
staircase was preserved, however, and re-erected in the Star Inn at Lewes 

When S. H. Grimm made his drawings in 1787, little more was standin; 
than remains to-day. The three arches of the north front (Fig. 1), however 
were then five in number, two having succumbed to the damage effectec 
by the roots of trees. ‘These arches appear to have formed part of a garder 
loggia, but they do not seem to be provided for in Thorpe’s plan, whict 
may have been a draft, modified in the course of building. A considerabl« 
portion of the kitchen with its fireplaces and ovens remains at the south: 
west angle (Fig. 4), and adjoining it is a mullioned window and a doorwa} 
with rusticated pilasters which appears to have been the entrance to the hall 
Opposite this doorway are some arches which may be identified with th« 
loggia shown on the inner face of the east or entrance range. The arches 
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on the north front, which are divided by pilasters, 
display unusually refined classic detail with cofferings 
in the soffits. ‘They are adorned with numerous 
shields displaying the arms and alliances of the 
Coverts. 

To-day you approach the ruins by a wooden bridge 
across the moat which brings you into the courtyard 
through the old south range. Among the ruins Mr. 
and Mrs. Blundell have laid out a delightful garden, 
planting daffiodils in natural colonies and letting 
festoons of aubrietias of all shades of blue, lavender 
and purple seed themselves in the masonry of the 
long wall facing the water. Behind this wall runs a 
long walk with a yew hedge and beds of wallflowers, 
and on the far side, extending westward from the 
house, on the site of what was perhaps Sir Walter’s 


forecourt, is a formal garden planted with two long 
lines of Irish yews. The whole site is enclosed 
by an outer wall, which on the west side still retains 
two towers or garden houses. Our photographs 
were taken in the spring, when the daffodils and 
aubrietias were at their best, but in the summer a 
new note of colour is provided by the long borders, 
laid out along the inner side of the northern boundary 
wall, at a little distance from the ruins. In a scene 
of this kind the most that is needed is a little heighten- 
ing of the natural effects, and this has been achieved 
with a most admirable restraint, leaving the main 
elements—the ruins, the venerable trees and the 
great expanses of grass—unencumbered by too much 
detail or formality to tell their own story of departed 
grandeur. 


7.—DRIFTS OF 
DAFFODILS 
AMONG THE 
OAK TREES 








THIS 


einter. They may pale into insignificance beside General Winter's simultaneous campaigns elsewhere, and already the various catastrophes, 


so vivid at the time, are receding into the slight unreality of the past. and not infrequently 
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RECORDS IN VILLAGE AND FARM 


Before spring, in official jargon, has “ implemented her promise” of coming, it is worth preserving some personal records of this unprecedented 
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But just as old gaffers strain their memories 


their imaginations—to recall such another winter, so we shall probably and, it is to be most sincerely hoped, never know the like again. In 


I—BY ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 


XCUSE me, but if vou’re passing the shop, would you 
order me some paraffin and some candles?” ‘The 
anxious, chilly face of little Miss Whiffen peers at us 
over a three-foot snowdrift which has wandered down 
the village street during the night and stopped outside 

her front gate. ‘I can’t get out. Isn’t this weather terrible ? ”’ 

We ask if she wants an immediate rescue squad, but she 
says no, it’s Joe’s afternoon for her garden, “‘ my poor garden,”’ 
and she’ll wait till then. We pass on to the village shop and learn 
there is no paraffin. ‘ The lorry,’”’ Mr. Muchpence tells us, 

‘ couldn’t get here because of the roads, and I’ve just sold my last 
quart to General Blaydon.”’ 

We are a little hurt about this. Old General Blaydon doesn’t 
use electric light and ought to have quite a store of paraffin. 
He shouldn’t go buying in an emergency, taking it out of the 
antique, dust-covered lamps of those whose electricity has failed. 
On the other hand, he thinks, no doubt, that as a regular customer 
he has a better right to it than those who choose to rely on new- 
fangled inventions which let them down. 

On the way back we pass Farmer Chaffinch, surrounded 
by hungry bullocks nuzzling at his coat. ‘‘ Feeding ’em on roots 

the lorry never got through yesterday with the other stuff.” 
He is also hand-milking once again, because of the electricity. 
‘Isn't it terrible ?’’ he says; and so does Mrs. Cavendish, 
trying to exercise her Sealyhams. They are not built for snow 
work, and at some of the heavier drifts tunnel through like rabbits. 
‘““ How are your pipes?” she asks. 

“This weather!’ snorts Captain Claymore. ‘“* Damme, 
one of my own oak trees nearly fell on me this morning.” It 
is obviously a personal affront on the part of a trusted oak tree. 

That weather! He was right. 

Two weeks of heavy frost were succeeded by a day’s rain 
and thaw. The frost being eighteen inches into the ground, 
the water could not get away, and lay in glistening sheets on lawns 
and roads and fields. Then the frost, suddenly returning, after 
the manner of a lady who has made a formal exit and comes back 
for a dropped handkerchief, to find her hostess with her shoes 
off and her skirts over her knees, toasting her shins at the fire, 
caught the sheeted water unawares and turned it into solid 
glass. As if by magic, roads, paths, doorsteps were filmed 
with ice in the night, and incautious cottagers stepping outside 
next morning to look at the weather found themselves instead 
looking at the underside of their door lintels from flat on their 
backs. 

Few people were seen about the village that day. ‘Those 
that had to go out proceeded cautiously, with dusters tied round 
their boots, or with walking-sticks, or hobbled along the frozen 
grass verges or in the slush ice of the ditches, making tottering, 
breathless little forays across drive entrances. The general 
effect was that of a Cripples’ Home outing. Except for the 
places where the enchanted village kids had made slides : then, 
if you stepped inadvertently on one end, the general effect was 
that of a rocket. With that help you could be at the blacksmith’s 
almost before you left Lowdown Farm. 

Rain fell again that night and froze as it fell; and never has 
any designer of pantomime transformation scenes devised a 
prettier effect. Ice formed solidly on each twig and bough and 
blade. Tendrils of clematis, shoots of ramblers were thick 
hanging fingers of ice that tinkled together in the wind. The 
east side of the wire-netting fruit cage was solid, a myriad little old- 
fashioned glass windows; the inside was ceilinged with thousands 
of tiny stalactites. Wisps of straw caught in the hedges were the 
most beautiful of all: each one was an inch-diameter rod of crystal 
with a pale gold centre. The tall dead grasses and cow-parsley 
stood up in giant glass pencils. You brushed through a hedge 
gap to the accompaniment of a crackling and a chinking, as the 
briars, so ready to delay and tug at any other time, snapped off 
servilely at your passage. 

The lawn, with upstanding glass nodules shaped like an 
old-fashioned rubber batting glove or a massage pad, was a 
scrunching mat. ‘The box edgings were brittle little walls, and 
every bush was as hard and formal as if made in plaster. The 
evergreens rattled together in the wind with the noise of wooden 
beads ; while from the copse down the road we could hear the 
crack and tumble as overladen boughs broke off. 

‘The casualty list among the trees was terrific. Ash, oak, 
elm, and birch were lopped or topped as by a giant bill-hook, 
and severed branches formed zareba after zareba across the roads. 
In the field opposite, as I write, I can see nearly a dozen parted 
branches like inverted snowy umbrellas. 

Only the trees with a natural resilience, or those with the 
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spring of youth, came through unscathed. But yew boughs 
out of reach above your head were weighed down to touch 
the earth. They formed a modest screen round the central 
trunk, like a dancer’s draperies sunk to rest when she has spun 
to immobility. The young birches leant drunkenly. The six 
slender Lombardy poplars, normally upright as a_ sword, 
actually sunk their fifteen-foot heads to the ground. They 
formed natural bows, all bent to the one point of the compass like 
Mahommedans in prayer. 

And next day came the snow to complete the carnage. More 
falling boughs brought down such telephone wires as had not 
yielded to the double weight of water. We were cut off for 
two days from the cheery “ Hullo” of the village post-mistress. 
And the electric cables snapped. We were without light, and 
there was such a routing out of candles and furbishing up 
of old oil lamps, as hadn’t been seen since the “ grid” came. 
For some of us, with electric pumps, this also meant no water. 
We husbanded what was in our tanks, as if undergoing a summer 
drought. But everyone helped everyone else. If one of us with 
chains on the car made a polar excursion by unblocked roads to 
the nearest town, he returned laden with executed commissions 
for the garrison. Indeed, the community was drawn together 
as if withstanding a siege, half waterless, half lightless, half snowed 
up, surrounded by death and desolation in the plant world, cut 
off from the outside, but somehow as snug as a family of bugs 
in a rug. 

That weather 
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‘T is more like the great frost of which there is a description 
in ‘“‘ Lorna Doone”: ‘‘ That night such a frost ensued as 
we had never dreamed of, neither read in ancient books, 

or histories of Frobisher. The kettle by the fire froze, and the 
crock upon the hearth-cheeks. Many men were killed, and cattle 
rigid in their head-ropes. Then I heard that fearful sound 
which never I had heard before—the sharp yet solemn sound of 
trees burst open by the frost.’”’ ‘The latter sentence is a literal 
description of wha thappened here, in a southern county. Well 
do I remember it, for strange were the happenings that day. 
The trees, or rather their greater limbs, came crashing down 
with reports like gunfire. I had some ponies at grass (save the 
word, for the grass was deep under snow), and as the trees fell 
they galloped wildly about the field, always circling about the 
centre, as even in their terror they realised that the danger was from 
the hedgerow. As the haystack was beneath the trees, they refused, 
hungry though they were, to come and be fed. I therefore thought 
I would bring them in and feed them in the cattle-yard, but at 
the entrance to the farmyard was a tree from which a branch had 
already fallen. They refused to pass it, fearing, not unjustly 
as it happened, that another would fall. It ended in our carrying 
hay out to them in the centre of a 25-acre field. All night long 
trees were falling ; telegraph poles and wires littered every road. 
A sick man lay in the house. It took the doctors three hours to 
come eleven miles. A less fortunate car had a tree fall in front 
and behind it, almost simuitaneously, and the dairyman spent 
most of the night (with the car owner) endeavouring to cut it 
out. That was but the beginning. In the lambing fold (fancy 
being in a shepherd’s hut on such a night !) lambs were frozen 
as they were born, their limbs being frost-bitten before they 
had time to dry. In the cart stables (usually my cart-horses 
sleep out) the horses had icicles hanging from their muzzles, 
and the steam of their breath fogged the windows. Some days 
it froze, some days it thawed. Usually it did both. It is the 
essence of a contract with the M.M.B. that it is up to the farmer 
to deliver the milk to the purchaser. The roads, now cleared of 
débris in parts, were icebound. The distance being short, at 
normal times milk is sent in a (horse) float. Could a horse stand 
up? The novel expedient of tying a sack padded with straw on 
each of its front feet, got it to its destination, but no motor lorry 
arrived until late afternoon, by which time the roads had improved 
somewhat. Stranger still, the oil in the pump engine froze. 
I don’t know at what temperature oil freezes. It didn’t matter 
where the wind was—although usually in the north-east, yet it 
frequently boxed the compass, and we hoped for a change of 
weather. But as a rule it froze all night, even if the sun did 
appear for a short time by day. 

Only on one occasion did our electric plant fail us, on which 
day the now strange spectacle was revived of milking by candle- 
light—even an old horn lantern, kicked aside these many years, 
came into its own again. Astonishing how the weather makes 
mock of all our wonderful modern inventions! Electric light 
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failed—no telegraph or telephone working, in many places no 
trains ; all mechanised transport held up, and so forth. So far 
as We were concerned, I think perhaps the Clerk of the Weather 
must have chuckled to see us carrying water in the hard frost 
“to cool the milk”! Every trough and pond, being frozen, 
had to be broken daily for cattle to drink, while latterly the pipes 
to every trough became frozen also, so we ended by carting water 
in churns as well as in a water-cart. It is only then that one 
realises for the first time that a cow drinks twelve gallons per day 
and a horse eight! Wild creatures became astonishingly tame. 
Small birds came inside the stables after seeds in the hay—in 
spite of the cat, who waxed fat, while pheasants stripped every 
Brussels sprout or any greenstuff they could obtain in the 
kitchen garden. Every field of kale was blue-grey with wood- 
pigeons, no one being able to spare the time to go and shoot 
them, for this sort of weather doubles the work of everyone on 
the farm. 

In some fields the snow drifted, or, at any rate, was much 
deeper than in others. My bull terrier afforded some comic 
relief by trying to catch a hare. The snow was just wrong for 
the hare, who broke through its surface with every stride, so that 
the bull terrier with its short legs and the hare with its long ones 
were about evenly matched ! 

The white fields became criss-crossed with tramplings of 
many little feet. One learned how numerous and varied were 
the furtive creatures of 
the wild, who mostly move 
by night and we so rarely 
see. Round the _ turnip 
clamp were strange tracks, 
which looked somewhat like 
those of a pig, and it had 
been broken into. This 
was very serious in a 
frost, especially as I 
noticed several of my 
neighbours’ clamps were 
already sweating—ze., 
frosted. It seemed ex- 
tremely unlikely for a 
pig to get on the top 
of the steep-sided clamp. 
Although our pigs look 
like greyhounds owing to 
the “restrictions in im- 
ports,” they haven’t yet 
developed the activity of 
Waterloo Cup winners ! 

Verv shortly, however, 
a moon-lit night gave me 
a chance to see the thieves, 
although but a_ distant 
glimpse. The culprits 
were wild fallow. deer. 
Now these deer are mys- 
terious beasts. The oldest 
inhabitant is quite positive 
that when he was young 
there were no deer in 
this neighbourhood. There 
are various theories as to 
their origin. One is that a 
M.S.H. (Master of Stag- 
hounds) who used to hunt 
carted deer some _ thirty 
vears ago asked the local 
landowners if he might 
turn out a few red and 
fallow deer, as he was tired 
of chasing what rude fox- 
hunters call ‘‘ the goat.” 
Che red deer, being large, 

onspicuous and bold 
nimals, were soon killed 
‘t by the local farmers 
nd small-holders, but the 
illow deer survived. During 
he 1914-18 war, the youth 

the nation being in the 
rmy left the older gener- 
ion far too busy to bother 
ith the deer, so they 
‘creased enormously. In 
ct, I once saw forty cross 
“ride.” The last twenty 
ars, however, the local in- 
ibitants with gun and snare, 
id especially by killing does 
i young, have so reduced 
ie herd that I doubt if 
ere are forty left in the 
hole county, and many 
_ those will be old bucks, 
ho, like cock pheasants, 
‘e far too cunning ever 
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to endanger their lives. As a farmer I don’t greatly regret 
their destruction ; although I think the killing of does in young, 
or with fawns at foot, is disgusting, but the law gives them no 
sort of protection even in the ‘“ fence”? months (originally 
‘* defence,” and means ‘“‘ close season’’), but since the old feudal 
forest laws were done away with there is no close season for 
anything, except game birds. Personally, I don’t feel like sitting 
up on one of these bitter nights on the offchance of getting a 
shot, and anyway on second thoughts I console myself with the 
idea that in a few days the mangolds will all have been used up 
for the cows, so it’s hardly worth worrying about. To-day 
there is a distinct sign of a thaw—in fact, in some places on the 
south side the snow has melted. Just about in time. The 
personnel on the farm were all getting a bit on their toes from 
overwork, and I doubt if the Land Girl in particular would have 
stuck it much longer, although she is a “‘trier.”’ Still, living a mile 
away and walking through the snow every morning at 5 a.m. to 
help with milking is a bit more than any town girl bargained for ! 
Did I not overhear “‘Oh hell! Why did I ever join the Land 
Army ?”’ One corner of the twenty-acre (only a few odd fields 
have actual names in these parts, although every field had a 
name on my old farm), which is sown with wheat, is entirely 
clear of snow to-day, and although the sun has only been out a 
couple of hours or so the wheat doesn’t look too bad—I think 
the crop may confound the local pessimists yet. 





“ROUND THE TURNIP CLAMP WERE STRANGE TRACKS WHICH LOOKED LIKE 
THOSE OF A PIG... A MOON-LIT NIGHT GAVE ME A CHANCE TO SEE THE THIEVES” 
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By GUY B. FARRER 
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KNOT: «THE VERY POETRY OF AERIAL MOTION IS ENSHRINED IN THIS ORDERED DISORDER’ 





GREY smoke-cloud drifts 
across the troubled waters 
of the estuary, storm- 
driven by a strong north- 
west wind. Suddenly it 

changes to silvery white as a multi- 
tude of tiny wings heel over, showing 
the underparts of this dense cloud 
of knot, adventurous passers-by, 
world wanderers that touch these 
shores on their autumn, winter and 
spring migrations. 

Now the cloud formation has 
dissolved into a thin grey line of 
flickering wings which in turn be- 
comes a chevron, bow, or a ragged 
wavering column sweeping hither 
and thither in apparently aimless 
fashion. But the very poetry of 
aerial motion is enshrined in this 
ordered disorder, this graceful, rest- 
less wandering along the foreshore 
or far out across the white-capped 
tideway. The moment the ebb sets 
in, the moment the retreating waves 
uncover the sand below the full 
sea mark, this wanderlust will cease 
as flock after flock alights on the 
wet shining surface and begins to 
feed on the minute crustacea laid 
bare by the departing flood water. 

In close formation, like a living 
carpet, the densely packed knot 
follow the ebbing tide, working 
against time to gather the sea harvest 
before the sands dry out. 

Knot are some of the most 
travelled of birds. They have flown 
many thousands of miles to reach 
this west coast estuary, and their 
journey is yet but half accomplished. 
From Arctic waste to sun-drenched 
foreshores of the southern hemi- 
sphere: this is their autumnal 
passage, the return journey being 
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undertaken the following spring. 
A few, a mere remnant, of the 
great army of passers-by, winter on 
our sub-Arctic coastlines, but the 
vast majority hurry on _ beyond 
Europe, beyond the Equator, to 
South Africa and the utmost limits 
of land ‘“ down under,” a land of 
warm seas and summer sun. Jour- 
neys of 10,000 miles are as nothing 
to these wanderers whose migrations 
embrace the earth itself. They 
follow sunshine across the world. 
The full flood of migration 
occurs only in spring and autumn— 
the northward trek to Actic breeding 
grounds followed by the retreat from 
the gathering darkness of a snow- 
bound land—but there is scarcely a 
month in the calendar in which the 
tide of migration really ceases. 
Severe weather in the Baltic drives 
geese, ducks and waders to our 
estuaries, and conditions such as we 
experienced last winter encourage a 
further southward migration of wild- 
fowl normally winter residents in 
these islands. So the ebb and flow 
of climatic movements continues. 
Southward to escape from frozen 
coastlines, northward again when 
the thaw loosens winter’s icy grip. 
One of our most interesting 
passers-by is the turnstone in his 
handsome black, white and chestnut 
plumage, a combination that blends 
well with the tide-washed, weed- 
draped rocks on which he loves to 
stand. From their nesting grounds 
in Iceland and still farther north, 
small flocks reach the west coast of 
the British Isles in early August, the 
adults still in almost full nuptial 
array. They linger for a week or 
two before moving southwards, 
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ALL IN A ROW OYSTER-CATCHERS ON AUTUMN MIGRATION 


their place being taken by fresh arrivals from still more northerly 
breeding grounds. So they pass on, leaving only those eccentrics 
who ordain to spend the whole winter with us. 

It is the delicate-looking little sanderling, another passer-by, 
whose arrival heralds the first flood of autumn migration. As 
early as mid-July parties can be seen on the Dee Estuary, tired 
travellers from the far north, mingling with dunlin in black 
waistcoats and a few ringed plover, the best dressed of all waders. 

A flock of several hundred sanderling presents a nice problem 
in identification on a hot August day. ‘The variation between 
young, adolescents, and adults, and all the intermediate changes 
between summer and winter plumage, make an extraordinarily 
difficult and interesting study when seen at a distance of a few 
feet. 

Not so in winter. Then a sanderling is unmistakable. 
Looking like a small but very animated snowball, he runs among 
the tide wrack, nimbly avoiding inundation from the curling breakers. 
It is hard to believe that before the nesting season comes round 
this black and white bundle of energy will be transformed into 
a chestnut red bird, an incredible metamorphosis in the space 
of a few weeks. 

The bar-tailed godwit is another passer-by whose summer 
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and winter plumage shows the most violent change. A northern 
naturalist might be forgiven for not recognising in the Quakerish 
grey and brown bird the bar-tailed godwit of winter, the gorgeous 
creature resplendent in cherry red, the colour of dying embers, 
that nests on the swamps of Lapland in June ; nor yet the silvery 
grey adolescents that crowd our estuaries in spring and autumn. 

Even those waders who include the British Isles in their 
nesting area—oyster-catchers, redshank, Arctic tern and many 
more—can truthfully be said to be genuine passers-by, because 
the majority of the species seen on our coasts are moving north- 
wards in search of snow-free breeding grounds in northern 
Europe. 

The Arctic tern well deserves its name; pairs have been 
found breeding nearer the Pole than any other British bird, yet 
members of this same graceful tribe can be seen incubating their 
eggs on many a stony British beach. 

The tide of annual migration is so vast, so world-wide, so 
complicated by cross-currents, that we can but dimly grasp its 
full extent ; but those of us who watch the tideway through the 
year are often privileged to see beyond the veil, to obtain a fleeting 
glimpse of the fringes of that mighty army that marches twice 
yearly at Nature’s trumpet call. 


oe 


SANDERLING, TINY TRAVELLERS WHO CROSS THE 'WORLD ON SPRING AND AUTUMN MIGRATIONS 
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The Seat of 
CAPTAIN JOHN FIELDEN 
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The second Lord Howden, for whom Decimus Burton re-built the house in 1840, can 
scarcely have lived in tt before he sold the property in 1850 to the first Lord Londesborough. 
The great uncle of the present owner bought Grimston in 1872. 


HEN Lord Howden finally separated from the 
Russian princess whom he had married in Paris, 
we saw last week that he obtained the post of 
Ambassador to Brazil, sold the house that he had 
re-built for the exotic Lady Howden, and eventually settled 
in the Pyrenees. ‘The Caradocs were by no means wealthy, 
and it is a question where Lord Howden found the money for 
his lavish expenditure on Grimston. When he married Catherine 
Bagration in 1830 he no doubt expected to have a very rich 
wife. Her exile by the Tzar and the confiscation of her Russian 
estates had changed all that some years before he commissioned 
Decimus Burton to reconstruct the house to which he had suc- 
ceeded in 1839. At this time the Howdens seem to have been 
living in Paris and were already quarrelling. Did he inherit 
enough from his father to re-build the house, or raise a loan on 
mortgage in a bid to keep the marriage together by transforming 
the Yorkshire house into a kind of Italian palace? Or was 
the boot on the other leg, with Lady Howden throwing her 
resources into the balance? I have no means of knowing, 
beyond that his biographer says that Grimston was sold ‘‘ under 
the pressure of pecuniary entanglements.” 
The purchaser, for whom the appearance of Grimston in 
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the market must have been a great convenience, was Lord 
Albert Denison, second son of the Marquess of Conyngham, 
who had just been created Baron Londesborough. Convenient, 
because he had also inherited, in the previous year, the vast 
fortune of his maternal uncle, William Joseph Denison of Seamer, 
County York, changing his name from Conyngham to Denison 
in compliance with the latter’s will. A great deal of the Denison 
estate consisted in land in Yorkshire, but it seems not to have 
included an appropriate “ seat.”” Seamer, referred to as Joseph 
Denison’s domicile, is near Scarborough, where he owned a 
good deal of the land. Lord Albert proceeded to form a more 
compact property in the south of the county, buying, besides 
Grimston, the manor of Selby from the widow of the Hon. E. 
Petre, and the domains of Londesborough near Market Weigh- 
ton from George Hudson, M.P., from which he was to take his 
title and to which his son transferred his residence. In all 
he owned some 60,000 acres which produced an income of 
about £100,000. 

The name of Lord Albert Conyngham, who was born in 
1805, carries us back to the days of the Prince Regent, for his 
mother—the sister of Joseph Denison—was, of course, the 
Marchioness of Conyngham, the intimate friend of George IV— 
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how intimate is not clearly established, though there were some 
who regarded Lord Albert as having had a distinguished parent- 


age. This could not be said of Mr. Denison, whose father is 
described as “a native of the west part of Yorkshire who by 
continuous working and scraping amassed an enormous fortune,” 
which his son increased and became one of the first of million- 
aires. One of his houses was Denbies, on the downs above 
Dorking, which was bought by Thomas Cubitt, the builder of 
so much of Regency London, and is now the home of his 
descendant Lord Ashcombe. 

Lord Londesborough is remembered as an enthusiastic 
antiquary and a keen, if unsuccessful, breeder of bloodstock. 
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arranged by W. A. Nesfield about the spacious formal grounds 
certainly suggests the wealthy antiquary recently returned from 
Greece, though, did we know more about the affairs of Lord 
and Lady Howden, they are equally appropriate to them. 
Nonetheless, the re-building of the house is definitely due to 
Burton for Lord Howden, and, although the decoration of the 
principal rooms may have been altered by Lord Londesborough, 
their form and architectural details are Burton’s. 

I have to confess to having been able to find very little 
about the old house at Grimston which, according to the inscrip- 
tion on the entrance front, Lord Howden restauravit in 1840. 

The park lies near by the battlefield of Towton, from 
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A wonderfully complete salon of the mid-nineteenth century 


was a great excavator of tumuli, an ardent numismatist, 
. formed a collection of medieval armour and silver plate, 
ich is described in two handsome works by J. W. Fairholt, 
lished in 1857. Lady Londesborough was equally interested 
such things, and collected rings. Two years before his 


chase of Grimston, Lord Albert, as he then was, travelled 
Italy and Greece for his health, and published an account 
hese “‘ Wanderings in Search of Health.” 

In view of all these circumstances, there must be consider- 
‘ doubt as to how much of the gardens and decoration of 
mston may not be due to Lord Londesborough rather than 
Howden, 


Lord The immense quantities of sculpture 





which many noble Lancastrian heads were taken to decorate 
Micklegate Bar. In 1603 James I stayed a night here with 
Edward Stanhope, a member of the Council of the North, 
on his way south from Scotland, and received the chief citizens 
of York. Twenty years later Grimston was the home of Sir 
Henry Jenkyn, a magnate of York, and his son Toby com- 
pounded for the property with {500 after the Civil Wars. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century a Mr. Townsend is 
given as living at Grimston. It would seem that when the first 
Lord Howden bought the place he found an oblong house on 
the site, which his son proceeded to re-face and enlarge. 

A square hall is entered from the portico (Fig. 1), and 
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corresponding to it on the 
garden side is a charming 
library, five windows long and 
narrow (Fig. 6). The shelving, 
in varnished oak, is designed 
to a consistent classical scheme 
of which the two fireplaces, 
the writing-table, and some of 
the furniture are evidently a 
part. The refined Grecian 
detail betokens the hand of 
Decimus Burton, and the whole 
room is typical of the solid 
culture of that age, based on 
the Classics and supporting 
Whiggery. 

The western end of the 
ground floor is taken up by 
two magnificent drawing-rooms 
which exhibit the internal de- 
coration of the ‘forties and 
fifties at its best. The Blue 
Drawing-room (Fig. 5), adjoin- 
ing the entry hall, gets its name 
from a splendid Oriental wall- 
paper with a brilliant blue 
ground. The contemporary 
carpet and the cut velvet cur- 
tains behind the pillars develop 
this colour scheme, which is 
also taken up by the painted 
ceiling and entablature, picked 
out with Grecian patterns. 

The handsome kolza oil 
hanging lamp is contemporary, 
as is the marble chimneypiece 
with the tiled surround. 

The Yellow Drawing-room 
(Fig. 2) is a more consistent 
design in a Second Empire 
version of Louis Quinze—or 
perhaps what Mr. Osbert Lan- 
caster has defined as /e styl 
Rotschilde. The white marble 
fireplace, the yellow marbled 
Corinthian columns with their 
gilded caps and ornate entabla- 
ture, are what we may expect 
of Decimus Burton—rich late 
classical, admirably detailed. 
But the elaborately painted 
ceiling and the wall treatment. 
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including the French overmantel 
mirror and silk panels, suggest 
Lord Londesborough’s taste in 
the next decade. The furnishings 
include some, very like, contem- 
porary settees and armchairs, 
tightly upholstered in yellow silk, 
of the kind that, long shrouded 
in loose covers, are now emerg- 
ing into the first fashion. The 
carpet, with a yellow centre, was 
evidently designed for the room 
which, with a number of French 
pieces, Carrara’ statuary and 
appropriate bronzes, and a great 
cut-glzss chandelier, is a wonder- 
fully complete salon of the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

Out of it opens a superb con- 
servator, (Fig. 4), very definitely 
part of Burton’s design for the 
house, and recalling the beautiful 
example adjoining —_ Kingston 
House, Knightsbridge, recently 
demolished. The cast-iron 
columns represent palm trees of 
which there are several living 
examples as well, or at least 
tree-ferns, their delicate fronds, 
vegetable or metallic, 
waving beneath the elegant 
dome. Externally the conservz- 
tory is no less satisfectory (Fig. 3), .—_THE 
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extending, with its slender pilas- 
ters, the horizontal lines of the 
colonnades and verandas of the 
central block. 

Lord Londesborough enjoyed 
Grimston for only ten years, 
spending much of that abroad or 
at St. Leonards-on-Sea, where so 
many of the buildings are also 
due to Burton—and died in 1860, 
when he was buried at Grimston. 
His son, created Earl of Londes- 
borough, wes a noted agriculturist 
and breeder of horses, but took 
up residence at Londesborough 
Park, Grimston being sold in 1872 
to Mr. John Fielden of Dobroyd 
Castle, near Todmorden, the 
great uncle of the present owner. 

The interest of Grimston, like 
that of the notable personalities 
connected with the century of 
its history here disinterred, lies 
largely in its unexpectedness. 
The middle vears of the nine- 
teenth century are almost un- 
explored country for the amateur 
of architecture, and, although 
investigation is not likely to be 
always so rewarding as in this in- 
stance, Grimston shows that there 
is much to be recovered and 
enjoyed. CHRISTOPHER Hussry. 


BRIDLES AND FROST 


REFLECTIONS ON 


LIVE some six hundred feet above sea level. To-day, 

February 27th, the last of the snow will, I think, disappear 

from the paddock which adjoins my stables. My unfortunate 

horses had, until a few days ago, been confined to the said 

stables for more than six weeks. My sole remaining intrepid 
master of the horse, who lives nearly three miles away, has on 
more than one occasion during this period spent more than four 
hours in arduous cross-country travel on foot between his domicile, 
his work, and his domicile. This in the dark! 

We have had a pretty rough time lately in these parts! The 
roads all around have had drifts up to ten and twelve feet deep. 
A Yeomanry ‘“‘ dragon ’’ was commandeered to bring the necessi- 
ties of life to this village from the town five miles away. It suc- 
ceeded in getting through on the first day, but became ditched 
and overturned on the second—and for a time that was that. 

My household was without coal or coke for days together, 
but life was sustained thanks to our having installed an electric 
cooker, and to this alone. The whole neighbourhood has been 
off the telephone for a month on end. 

I count myself lucky in that a period during which my stables 
were unapproachable except on foot should have coincided more 
or less, as it happened, with a period in which oats were unobtain- 
able and bran scarce, in any case. For I had just enough of the 
latter to tide me over the worst of the crisis by dint of issuing very 
short commons, while I could not have fed the former to my 
incarcerated horses even if I had had it to give them. Hay I had. 
But I ran out of bedding. I only hope that others who, like 
myself, have got to keep horses in these days, were not in even 
worse case. For, what with one thing and another, the last two 
months or so goes into my Bank of Memories, for withdrawal 
and examination whenever I am tempted to complain of future 
weather conditions of any ordinary kind. 

I have lately become embroiled in a_ snaffle-versus-double 
bridle controversy. I maintain that one of the essentials of 
crossing a country in safety and comfort is that one shall be able 
to stop one’s horse instantly, and that very few of the horses one 
sees out in snaffles can be so stopped. ‘To this I am ready to add 
that a horse having a real snaffle mouth is a charming ride when 
found ; but that he is represented by, perhaps, one-half of one 
per cent. of the horses which are habitually ridden in snaffles. 

To me, having a snaffle mouth means having a mouth even 
in a snaffle, and has nothing whatever to do with the mere possi- 
bility (or otherwise) of holding the horse in one. It means, in 
fact—to me—a horse so well balanced naturally, and so well 
trained, that anything heavier than a snaffle would tip the scale ; 
and the snaffle of such a horse must be handled just as delicately 
as must a heavier bit in the mouth of the average hunter. 

Some people—not many, perhaps, but some—positively like 
being pulled, while quite a number do not really mind it. Person- 
ally, I abominate it ; ard I am prepared, if necessary, to go on 
increasing the power of my bit indefinitely until I do find one 


THE SNAFFLE 


in which the horse concerned does not—cannot, if you like— 
pull me. In other words, I have long been persuaded that I do 
vastly less harm with a bit which I do not have to pull at than with 
one which I do: a theory which is entirely consistent with u:ing 
the lightest bit in which I do not have to pull. I do not mean that 
a heavy, or heavier, bit is the immediate, invariable answer to 
any horse that pulls, for I am aware of, and even experienced in, 
the theory and practice of training and re-training horses. But 
it often has a great deal to do with it. I am, in short, a con- 
firmed double-bridle fan, and I agree, more cordially each year, 
with the instructor at the Cavalry School who told us, years and 
vears ago, that there are three kinds of fool—the fool, the damned 
fool, and the man who hunts in a snaffle. 

The snaffle exponent, of course, has a very fair battery avail- 
able too. He will tell me that the snaffle is more humane ; but 
he is forced to agree, with reluctance, that the animal I am riding 
alongside him in a double bridle is either in complete comfort 
or is an exceptionally good actor. 

He then asks: do I not like, as he does, to get a “ good feel ” 
of my horse, more especially when jumping ? I reply: yes, I do, 
but that I get it through my legs and fingers, and that if (as I 
suspect) what he really means is: do I like my horse to get a 
good feel of me ?—then no, I do not, especially when jumping. 
He then says that, anyhow, he sees no point in using two reins 
to do the work of one. I say that that would be a useful sort 
of argument in the case of a really brilliant one-handed pianist 
if one could be found who would put it forward. 

Finally he announces that his grandfather always hunted 
in a snafHe and had told him that it then didn’t matter if one 
did give one’s horse a job in the mouth, and further, that in 
ireland, where he generally hunts, nobody uses anything but a 
snaffle. I gladly concede these points and add that they are 
as sound arguments for the snaffle as I have heard anywhere ; 
and the meeting breaks up in disorder. The next time we meet 
out hunting he points triumphantly to a renowned runaway 
which is being ridden by a local nagsman in what does, at first 
sight, appear to be a snaffle. Investigation discloses, however, 
that it is a twisted snaffle and that it is being used in conjunction 
with a very short running martingale ; the combination con- 
stituting about the severest form of bit known to man. So I 
have the last word—till next time. 

The real, hard-baked, dyed-in-the-wool snafHle addict is an 
impossible person to argue with because the discussion must needs 
be kept on a low—even elementary—technical level. For he 
knows nothing and, I regret to say, will be told nothing of the 
niceties of the subject. To him, flexions smack of witchcraft, 
and collection is as a closed book. He rides horses which scarcely 
know their A.B.C. He is always hot, as are they, and is usually 
in a hurry. He needs lots of room at his fences, and gets it. 
But he enjoys every moment of every day and he goes like a 
train. BRIDOON. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


MOUNTAINEERING NOW AND THEN, BY MICHAEL SPENDER 


LIMBING has passed through many phases within 

the memory of man. When fifty years ago Sir Francis 

Younghusband crossed the high Himalayas at a singularly 

difficult and dangerous pass, there was no body of experi- 

enced mountaineers from whom he might have received 
instruction and advice. It was about then that the exploration 
of the Alps was beginning, and for many years afterwards there 
was a glorious period when moneyed and leisured foreigners, 
mostly Englishmen, gradually completed the ascent of every peak 
in Switzerland. 

The attraction of the “ first ascent’? was, and is, strong. 
But with the exploitation of the Alps completed, something 
new had to be found. For several years new routes gave ample 
scope for climbers with initiative. Nevertheless, other changes 
in Europe were also echoing in the Alps, and just as yachts became 
small boats sailed by their owners, so the rich man’s climbing 
expedition became the guideless clambering of bands of students 
taught by one another. 

But still the mechanisation was to come. When the alterna- 
tive routes had been exhausted the young men turned to prodigi- 
ous difficulties. They chose the steep and awful places and 
went at them with hammer and chisel, hoisting themselves up 
on the hooks they fastened into the rocks. Penniless. youngsters 
starved themselves and bicycled from Bavaria to the most terrible 
and dangerous rock faces in the Alps, to be bombarded by rocks 
and exposed to the dreadful play of all the elements. Virtually 
without food or shelter, they festooned themselves to the moun- 
tains from which their corpses could often orly be recovered 
with difficulty. 

A weird change indeed from the English gentleman’s recrea- 
tion of the nineteenth century. One which requires for its 
comprehension a very receptive mind. I shall remember for a 
long time the skill with which Mr. C. F. Meade in APPROACH TO 
THE HILis (Murray, ros. 6d.) develops his picture of present-day 
climbing. Once, years before the newest school began their 
hammering, he was mis!ed on a formidable Dolomite pinnacle by 
two iron rings. ‘Though he and his guide had the necessary skill 


to escape from a very dangerous position, the episode seems to 
have given him just the necessary sympathy with the acrobatic 
heroics of the Eigerwand and the Grandes Jorasses. Not until 
the very end of the section: concerned does he mention the probable 
the New Adventurers,” in a phrase 
His judgment is kept 


“<c 


real reason for what he calls 
itself implying generosity and sympathy. 
back until the reader knows 
exactly what it is that is 
being discussed, and then 
when he speaks he makes a 
statement of such acuity 
that it should be quoted 
in full. 

Even in the case of the 
most extravagant of the Al- 
pine exploits that I have re- 
corded, the assumption that 
such performances are all 
inspired by vanity or a craving 
for notoriety is absurdly in- 
adequate. It seems much 
more likely that the strange 
heroes who perform these 
feats are sometimes dismayed 
by the glaring publicity in 
which they find themselves 
involved, and one explanation 
f their actions may be that 
these are the result of a new 
ittitude to the conduct of life. 
t is possible that the main- 
pring actuating the behaviour 
f the generation subsequent 
) the war is a contempt for 

fe so deeply buried in the 
1conscious mind that no 
essimism or despair betrays 
self on the surface, save 
hen it leads to the perpetra- 
n of deeds such as these. 
If the reader needs a 
apter to define Mr. 
eade’s own attitude to 
suntains he should turn 
a delightful and original 
ipter describing a balloon 
vage, 


\ZI PROPAGANDA 


It is to be hoped that the 
od of books about Nazi 
rmany will not obscure the 
eptional value of neatly 
ned HERE Lizs GOEBBELS 
iichael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 


its author, Mr. te THE NORTH FACE OF GRANDES JORASSES 
“The great central couloir is seen in deep shadow; the route up 


the buttress ascends to the right of it 
de a close, shrewd study (From “ Approach to the Hills’’) 


ckenzie, is an experienced 
ierican journalist who has 





of Nazi propaganda methods ever since Hitler came into power, and 
he writes from a standpoint of sympathetic frankness towards the Allies. 
He warns England, for instance, against too glib a differentiation be- 
tween Nazi and German, for this might lead to a dangerous peace. 
“Every dictatorship has basic characteristics which are determined by 
the qualities of the people who live under it.’ He also regards the British 
as “ the cleverest propagandists in the world.” Mr. Mackenzie has met 
Hitler, and describes amusingly how there were no waves of magnetism 
forhim. He concludes: ‘‘ Goebbels cannot win, for one reason, because 
the label the world over is too patently : MADE IN GERMANY. | oa. 2 


LOVE POEMS 


Everything about the anthology, ETERNAL PASSION IN ENGLISH 
Poetry (Appleton-Century Company, tos. 6d.), compiled by Mrs. 
Edith Wharton and Mr. Robert Norton, seems to be wrong! The 
title is top-heavy and pompous; the arrangement of poets, alpha- 
betically instead of chronologically, jolts us about unbearably among 
the centuries; and, finally, this particular collection is surely a work 
of supererogation. For the poems chosen are those utterly familiar 
wherever poetry is read at all ; they can be found in a moment in numer- 
ous anthologies as well as in their famous authors’ collected works ; 
and the fact that they are all about love ensures that they are better 
known than equally good poems on any other subject. The only 
exceptions to this complete familiarity and accessibility are a few poems 
that, falling far below the level of the rest, do not deserve their places 
among the most famous of British love poems. W, Bh 


THREE AMERICAN NOVELS 

Some quite good American novels have been reaching us of late, 
and among them Susan Glaspell’s sensitive and moving story THE 
MorninG 1s Near Us (Gollancz, 73s. 6d.) deserves a place. Perhaps 
probability is strained a little by the way in which Lydia Chippman, 
returning in her thirties after years of absence to the old home which 
she has inherited, is kept in the dark by everyone she meets as to her 
parents’ tragedy. That, however, is not very important, for it only 
serves to set the stage and is not the action of the story. How Lydia, 
deeply humble and loving, wounded, yet unresentful of her family’s 
apparent indifference to her, suffers even harder things and wins through 
to happiness and understanding of life is the real story, and in this 
there is nothing improbable, for Lydia’s own character is the solvent 
which does away with the wretched confusion of the family history 
of the Chippmans. 

Christopher Morley’s new novel, Kitry Foy.e (Faber and Faber, 
83. 3d.), is a brilliant full-length study of a girl who loves a man in a 
much better position than her own, ‘and refuses, partly for his sake, 
partly for that of her own pride, to marry him and be “‘ made over” 
to fit her for such eoounatien. Mr. Morley seems to have decided that 
what may be called the “ drainage ”’ side of life must be included 7 
any complete portrait of 
human being, and possibly he 
is tight, though some readers 
will not like the result. Some- 
thing, perhaps his intention 
to shirk nothing, has inclined 
him towards making some of 
the drains a little too obvious, 
though one, of considerable 
importance to his story, he 
almost entirely ignores. Still, 
Kitty Foyle lives and wins the 
reader’s sympathy and interest 
triumphantly, and that is what 
really matters. 

In the third book, But 
You HAvE BEEN YOuNG (Cape, 
8s. 3d.), Josephine Lawrence 
makes clever use of the tragedy 
that seems inevitable when 
the older generation depends 
for livelihood on the earnings 
of the younger. Her little 
manicurist, Kelsie, is a dar- 
ling, human, lovely and lovable. 
We watch her, hoping time 
after time that love and a 
home and children and some- 
one to lift the burden of “ pro- 
viding’ from her shoulders, 
is coming into her life, and 
we share her disappointments. 
A simple human book that 
should please many readers. 


THE LIBRARY LIST 


INSIDE THE WHALE, by 
George Orwell (Gollancz, 
7s. 6d.); UNSENTIMENTAL 
Journey, by Nora Cundell 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d.) ; RIDDLE 
OF HELL’s JUNGLE, by Schulz- 
Kampfhenkel (Hurst and 
Blackett, 16s.) ; "THE LIFE OF 
ReaR-ADMIRAL JOHN PAUL 
Jones, by George Preedy (Jen- 
kins, 12s. 6d.) ; A COUNTRY 
BLOKE’s CHRONICLE, by 
Thomas Washington Met- 
calfe (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.). 
Fiction: THE CROWN, by 
Elisabeth Bergstrand Poulsen 
(Thornton Butterworth, 
7s. 6d.); THE SOUND OF 
WIinTeR, by F. L. Green 
(M. Joseph, 8s. 3d.). 
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“NELSON’S BLOOD” 


By CAPTAIN FRANK H. SHAW 


On March 18th there will open at the Queen’s House, Greenwich, a War-Time Exhibition of Naval Relics which will include historical 

surveys of the anchor, lifeboats, naval swords and buttons, and models of naval guns from 1782 to the period of the Crimea. The rum 

barrico and grog tub illustrated herewith will be among the exhibits, which will also include five newly discovered Van de Velde drawings, and 

Sir Christopher Wren’s model for the dome of the Painted Hall, recently found by Sir Geoffrey Callender, in the dome of the chapel at the 
Royal Naval College. 


T was in the year 1745 that Admiral Vernon decreed that 
every seaman, petty officer and warrant of the Service should, 
at high noon precisely, receive a daily tot of rum. Even if 
the primary purpose of the regulation was to disguise the 
flavour of the salt horse and weevilly biscuit of that period, 

it was none the less of a boon that Vernon conferred on the 
sailors of his day—a boon that is still one of the most cherished of 
all Naval traditions. 

Vernon was among the first of British admirals to realise 
that seamen were human beings. ‘They called him ‘“ Old 
Grogram,”’ because he had a habit of wearing grogram breeches. 
Grogram, incidentally, was a mixture of silk and mohair, and 
rather a swagger material ; it was not, as is often supposed, a 
rough frieze used as a weatherproof. Hitherto seamen had been 
treated little better than galley-slaves ; they were forcibly im- 
pressed or taken from the filthy gaols of the day, while such as 
enlisted voluntarily usually did so for their country’s good. 
Officers were brutal Simon Legrees ; crews were driven to duty 
by blows from the boatswain’s rattan ; the most trivial offence 
was punished by scandalous floggings, two hundred lashes being 
no unusual dole. But with one sixty-fourth of a gallon of Navy 
rum under his belt, Navy Jack found conditions more tolerable. 

The serving out of the daily ration is almost as much of a 
ritual as “‘ Colours” or a Fleet inspection. ‘There are restrictions 
which to the lay mind might seem fantastic. These are wise, 
for one-sixty-fourth of a gallon of Navy rum, well over-proof, 
is a substantial tot, and as rum is an intoxicant with a delayed 
action, it is apt to get in its fine work some time after being drunk ; 
an excess might incapacitate a ship’s crew at a critical time. 

In a big ship the formalities attending on the issue are almost 
regal in their pomp. <A guard of Marines is posted over the tub, 
on which is painted ‘‘ God Save the King,” together with five- 
pointed stars and decorations ad /ib., this being the most sacred 
vessel of them all. In small ships there is less formality: the 
chief petty officer usually ‘“‘ whacks out ”’ the liquor, treating it 


reverently as if each drop were of fine gold. Permission has to 
be obtained from the captain, and, failing him, the executive 
officer, for the issue to start. An officer must be present to see 
that all rites are observed ; you can almost hear a murmured prayer 
as the business begins. Punctually at noon it gets under way, 


after the navigator has declared ‘‘ Eight bells, sir !”’ 





* OLD GROG”: ADMIRAL EDWARD VERNON (1684-1757) 
From the portrait, by Charles Phillips, at the Royal Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich 











\ RUM BARRICO, GROG TUB AND SET OF COPPER JUGS 


Senior messes are served with the spirit undiluted, and the 
ration for the P.O.’s mess looks considerable, as it is measured 
out in those rare copper vessels which seem peculiarly a part 
of the old stick-and-string Navy ; many of them, indeed, actually 
are heirlooms, descending from ship to ship, as new craft of similar 
names are commissioned. Some of those measures could tell 
amazing stories. The ship’s corporal scrutinises each dollop, to 
see that no favouritism, or its reverse, has been shown. Warrant 
officers, too, are entitled to a ration undiluted ; they deserve it, 
for they are to warships what regimental sergeant-majors are to 
battalions—the backbone. 

It lies with the captain to declare the quality of the issue to 
other ranks. Usually it is three-water, i.e., three parts of water 
to one of rum. Even so, the result is a fairly heady tipple. Senior 
men get half-and-half. For punishment the proportion of water 
is increased. ‘‘ Six-water grog’”’ used to be a favourite sentence 
on defaulters. Men felt the sting of that, as showing to shipmates 
that they were weaklings who could not carry their liquor. 

Many ratings now refuse the ration, temperance principles 
keeping them on the narrow path of virtue. These abstainers 
are entitled to be credited with money in lieu. But this payment 
is trivial ; and old-timers make a habit of striking deals with the 
teetotal youngsters, whereby they buy their tot from them daily. 
This is a private matter, and is winked at by authority, so long 
as a man retains sobriety enough to perform his duty. But many 
an ambitious lad has been inducted into the mysteries of seaman- 
ship—and so been enabled to qualify as leading seaman—at the 
price of his grog-ration bestowed on an oldster. At sea money 
has no value; but an extra tot of even three-water grog is a 
passport to favours. Grog is something heartening and concrete, 
while money—why, money might be a herb for all its use when 
afloat ! 

Having drawn the ration—one member from each mess 
attends—the carriers dash back with erect heads and a saucy gait, 
for the issue definitely stamps them as men. But it is the treat- 
ment of the spillage that causes most concern. Notwithstanding 
the most careful measurements from the long, narrow kegs in 
which the rum comes aboard—to be as religiously guarded as 
the ship’s honour—a residue is certain to remain in the grog-tub. 
It may be a lot or it may be a little. The attention of the super- 
vising officer is drawn to this remainder. It is a solemn moment. 
Good liquor it is, but, being diluted, it may not be returned to 
the cask. Not one member of the little “‘ court ” but licks his 
sinful lips and thinks what he could do to that spillage !_ Probably 
there is enough left to furnish a mess with a round of honest tots. 

“Spill it!’ orders the officer ; and reluctantly, almost as 
if blasphemy were being committed, the lees are tilted into the 
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scuppers, to run overboard to waste. ‘The tub is completely 
capsized, and then scrubbed clean with sand and canvas. ‘This 
spillage might seem wasteful, but it is well meant. Otherwise 
the issuing P.O. might be apt to show favour to friends even to 
the extent of rendering them incapable of duty pro tem. 

The supervising officer reports ‘“‘ Grog issue completed, 
sir !”’ to the executive officer, who reports to the captain. Mean- 
while, in the messes, the guests of the King—for that is what they 
really are—are drinking his health, we hope, with keen enjoyment. 

Commissioned officers are not entitled to an issue of grog, 
sad to relate. ‘They must pay for their liquor—not shore prices, 
certainly, for all intoxicants come aboard H.M.’s ships duty-free, 
but pay they must. A mess steward may, perhaps, effect a deal 
with a P.O.’s mess, whereby an equal quantity of wardroom whisky 
is swapped for its equivalent in rum—Navy rum being twice as 
ootent as bottled spirits. But that is a secret “ trade,’ not to 
be publicised. 
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The writer caused almost a mutiny in a small ship of his 
command in the Great War by postponing the rum issue from 
noon till after sunset. It was like dynamiting the foundations 
of the Admiralty or defaming the Victory! But experience showed 
him that, though the daily issue did not intoxicate its drinkers, 
it certainly slowed down their thought-processes to an appreciable 
degree. In hunting submarines quickness of thought and action 
are essential ; success or failure might depend on a split second. 
The liability of action with submarines was lessened after dark. 
Hence the change in a regulation that might have been instituted 
by Noah. It worked, too—and after a lot of grumbling the mess- 
decks saw its value. But when I reported the matter to High 
Authority, you would have thought that I had dropped a depth- 
charge at the roots of the British Constitution. You might alter 
your ship’s rig, might lose her in action, might do almost anything 
with her ; but hands off the Navy’s grog !—for is it not known as 
Nelson’s Blood, and is not every drop sacred ? 


“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 


A DAY’S FISHING IN THE GASPE PENINSULA 


T was eighteen months ago, in the eastern part . 

of the Province of Quebec where the Gaspé a. 

Peninsula juts far out into the ocean on the southern 

side of the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Here with easterly weather the ocean swell comes. 
across the Grand Banks and thunders on the shore 
just as with westerly weather it thunders on our 
coasts from Cape Wrath to the Mull of Kintyre, from 
Rathlin Island to Land’s End. 

In and around the Gaspé country are many noble 
salmon rivers. The Restigouche, Grand Cascapeedia, 
Bonaventure (where the new Canadian Commissioner 
to Eire, Mr. John Hall Kelly, fishes), the York and so 
on are all famous far outside the peninsula and the 
province. Among others are one of the several St. 
Johns in eastern Canada; this Gaspé St. John is 
perhaps not so famous as the other rivers already named, 
and it is by no means so prolific as the hard-netted 
and much larger river, with the town of the same name 
on its estuary, which discharges into the Bay of Fundy. 
But the Gaspé St. John, like most of the rivers of eastern 
Quebec, is charming alike to naturalist, artist and 
angler. ‘Tree-clad and bush-lined, one may see or at least hear, 
along the banks, bear; and over the water one certainly sees 
herons the size of partridges and kingfishers as big as pigeons. 
Of the river itself it is difficult to speak. One beautiful pool follows 
another. ‘They are neither too big nor too even to be uninteresting, 
but they are broken up with boulders and rock shelves, divided 
by rocky and gravelly shallows, and the whole is carpeted with 
a profuse growth of weeds which, however, are not so luxuriant 
as to be a nuisance, since the water is alkaline, and growth both 
of fish and weed is good. 

In its lower middle reaches the St. John River passes by 
cliffs as well as woods, and at the time of which I write the water 
was gin clear and by no means high. Week had succeeded week 
of brilliant sunshine for a month or more, all the surface effects 
of the early thaw had run off, and only the springs remained to 
keep the river in ply. But in spite of this the river was still in 
good order and the fish reasonably fresh. ‘The Canadian season, 
unlike our own, is short ; six weeks until the end of July sees 
the cream of it, but in August many, if not most, of the fish are 
still quite fresh as we understand the term here. At the beginning 
f June the run has scarcely commenced ; by the end of July 
t has, for practical purposes, ceased. Attempts have been made 





A CANADIAN FISHING CAMP 








A CANOE BEING TRANSPORTED BY ROAD 


to divide the salmon into spring fish and summer fish, but in 
reality they are all of one class. There are big fish and small fish 
among them as there are here. The Restigouche is predominantly 
a big-fish river, as is also the Grand Cascapeedia; the Dartmouth 
is as essentially a small-fish river. 

To return, however, to the St. John. The canoe had been 
sent up the river, and my mentor, Charlie, and the two guides 
took me as close to it as car could go. And then afloat we fished 
first this pool and then that, the guides dropping the canoe down 
each pool, as all good Canadian guides can, by effortless use of 
the paddles so that not a yard of water was missed. And then 
with long powerful strokes they covered the thin water in minimum 
time to the next pool. We had not been fishing long when we 
came to a pool, rather broken and with all the fishing water con- 
centrated close to the left bank, where there was a cliff, ivy and 
plant covered, with birches in the crannies and here and there on 
the ledges. Not a particularly easy place to fish to the best 
advantage with the canoe held hard in under the cliff. But it 
was a sure hold, and so it proved. 

A small fish. was hooked near the top and landed on a little 
rocky ledge a few yards lower down. Then another was hooked 
and obligingly allowed itself to be led up to the same shelf. Down 
towards the tail end of the pool nothing 
stirred, but higher up, above where the 
second fish had been hooked, another rose. 
‘* What about trying that fellow ?” said 
Charlie. ‘‘ It pays to advertise,’ added he 
by way of encouragement. So back we 
went. It was an awkward place, if the fly 
was to reach the fish undisturbed by sight 
of canoe and crew. The first few casts 
were below the fish, and only a lucky bay 
in the cliff face allowed the fly to get 
out so far. ‘Then the canoe was taken 
up a yard, another cast was made, still 
below the former boil but right over 
the probable lie of the fish. And up 
he came. <A few minutes later and we 
were once more ashore on that same 
shelf where the first two had been landed. 
As the priest fell, ‘‘ It pays to advertise ”’ 
said Charlie, and certainly the three 
little fish of eight to ten pounds 
apiece advertised the merits of that pool. 
The other merits of that day, the beauties 
of the river and the last of that 
cance journey downstream in the failing 
light, the purple dusk and the growing 
velvet-like darkness will live long in 
memory. PIscATOR SENIOR. 
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BELL OF LYNN 


WREN’S NORFOLK CONTEMPORARY 








HENRY BELL’S MASTERPIECE: THE CUSTOMS HOUSE AT 
KING’S LYNN 





THE STATUE OF CHARLES If ON THE CUSTOMS HOUSE 








T has been the fate of most provincial archi- 
tects who attained a local celebrity in their 
day for their reputations to recede through 
Time’s diminishing glass until they are little 
more than names. Bell of Lynn, like the 

Smiths of Warwick or the Bastards of Blandford, 
is one of those men to whom restitution of honours 
has only recently begun to be made, after much 
of his work had long been attributed to his great 
contemporary, Sir Christopher Wren. ‘To-day, 
however, he stands out as a personality both 
original and interesting, even if little is known of 
his life. A native of King’s Lynn, Henry Bell 
was the son of a man of the same name who was 
mayor of his town. He was born about 1653, 
and he died in 1717. In the course of his life he 
became an alderman of Lynn and twice filled the 
mayoralty, following in his father’s footsteps. 

One of his best-known works is the Duke’s 

Head, built on the east side of the Tuesday 
Market Place in his native town. For many years 
this building, which Bell originally designed for 
Sir John Turner, has served the dual purpose of 
a hotel and a bank. The hotel retained the name 
of the Duke’s Head, originally given to the house 
by Sir John. no doubt because he was a vintner 





a 

THE OLD MARKET CROSS OF LYNN 

Built in 1707 to Bell's design, and destroyed 
in 1831 


by trade. In recent months, however, the hotel 
proprietors have taken over the whole of the 
building, and the interior is now being altered 
back and made a single building again, as Bell 
originally designed it. It would be an excellent 
thing if, at the same time, the proprietors would 
strip from the exterior the dull plaster which covers 
the fine old red bricks. This plaster is the only 
blemish on a building of exceptionally charming 
design. All of Bell’s designs were striking, and 
most of them, like this one, had a touch of 
whimsicality about them too. 

Bell’s first architectural work was probably 
the conversion of the ruined St. James’s Chapel 
at King’s Lynn into a hospital or workhouse. 
Although there is no definite evidence to connect 
him with this work, he had sketched the ruins 
of the chapel—he is known to have been interested 
in sketching and engraving at the time—and it is 
therefore not unlikely that the chapel was re-built 
to his design, though it must be admitted that 
there is a marked difference between this building 
and the classic, Dutch-looking Customs House 
which Bell is known definitely to have designed 
only a year later. 

The Customs House is Bell’s first authentic 
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Left) THE DUKE’S HEAD HOTEL IN THE TUESDAY MARKET. Built originally by Beil as a town house for Sir John Turner 
(Right) CLIFTON HOUSE, ONE OF MANY BUILDINGS IN LYNN ATTRIBUTED TO BELL 


vork and has been pronounced one of 
the finest things of its kind in England. 
lt was not until the end of the last 
century, however, that Bell was gener- 
ally acknowledged as its architect. 
Previously the design had been attributed 
to Wren; and even to-day there is still 
a tendency among many people to regard 
any well designed building of the seven- 
teenth century as either the work of 
Wren or of Inigo Jones. The engraving 
which proves Bell to have been the 
designer of this building is to be seen 
in the British Museum. Mr. A. P. D. 
Penrose pays a high tribute to Bell when 
he refers to the Customs House as ‘“‘a 
building to which Wren would not have 
been ashamed to have signed his name.” 
The Customs House, which was 
erected in 1683, was originally intended 
as an exchange for the merchants of the 
town. The cost of its erection was borne 
by Sir John Turner. The building is in 
Portland stone, but three of its sides are 
now weathered a dirty grey, almost black 
in parts, by deposits from the sea mists. 
‘The design of the building has much in 
common with contemporary exchanges 
in Holland. Over the porchway stands 
an effigy of King Charles II, the right 
arm of which, it may be remarked, is 
several inches longer than the left, 
though this was necessary to give the 
fi-ure its correct proportions when viewed 
fom the ground. 
In 1684 the parishioners of St. 
irgaret’s Church subscribed together 
a new altar-piece, which was executed 
Bell’s design. When the church was 
ored in 1874 this altar-piece was 
oved and sold. ‘Twenty years after 
completion of the first altar-piece 
designed another for St. Nicholas’ 
pel. Unfortunately, this also has 
, having been destroyed when the 
ding was restored in 1852. The 
‘-piece in the parish church at North 
icton, of which Bell was the architect, 
Ss some idea of the character of those 
ch have been destroyed. It is a good 
nple of the distinction which Bell 
| impart to a building, even when 
S were slender. 
lhere are many houses in King’s 
in built on similar lines to the Duke’s 
i, and most of these were probably 
ned by Bell, though there is no definite 
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proof of this. The most striking in this respect is Clifton House, 
which stands in King Street. Here the resemblance to the 
Duke’s Head can be clearly seen. Clifton House is of restrained 
design, offset by its bold modillioned cornice and its columns, 
twisted like sticks of barley sugar, on either side of the doorway. 
These columns, to which many visitors, from Queen Mary down- 
wards, have called attention, have a baroque character very unusual 
in England, although another pair can be seen in the porch of 
St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, which Nicholas Stone, the sculptor, 
designed a few years before the Civil War. Another house attri- 
buted to Bell is Fydell House, Boston, now the headquarters of 
a local branch of the English Speaking Union. 

The old market cross, now demolished, which King’s Lynn 
formerly possessed, was also designed by Bell, and was regarded 
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as a masterpiece of classic architecture. It was built in 1707, 
and the drawings of it which still exist show how Bell’s work had 
improved with the passing years. Unfortunately, the structure 
was built over the arch of an old well and in time began to lean 
ominously. For this reason it was pulled down in 1831, and so 
Lynn lost one of its most notable buildings. 

It is a pity that so little of Bell’s work remains to-day and 
that he had so few opportunities outside his own district. His 
work possesses qualities which make one think that he would 
have been capable of great conceptions had the chances come his 
way. Although he followed the prevailing style of his time, he 
showed unusual originality and his feeling for the true qualities of 
architecture must be regarded as very exceptional in the work of 
a provincial man. GRAHAM FIsHER. 


GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


NO ’VARSITY MATCH 


LL through the winter I have been reflecting, generally 
with sorrow, sometimes on particularly vile days with 
cowardly satisfaction, that there was no match of 
either Oxford or Cambridge to watch on the next 

Saturday. And now these feelings become far more poignant 
because in happier times the time of the University match itself 
would be approaching and I should be looking forward to two 
days of agonising excitement and innocent hatred. The lack 
of it is made all the worse by the fact that the oarsmen, the 
football players, the hockey players, and the runners of 
the two Universities have managed to have at least an ersatz 
contest, while the golfers have none. ‘This must not, however, 
be imputed to any lack of enterprise or energy, because golf 
is a game which, compared with many others, consumes much 
time, money and, above all, petrol. In peaceful times the 
University players seem to live in cars, and on almost every 
Saturday morning in the Lent term the Cambridge men are 
eating their breakfast at St. Albans, on the way to a match in 
Surrey, at a time of the morning when their adversaries for 
the day are still snug in bed. So it is entirely comprehensible 
that golf is harder hit at the Universities than are other games, 
and that a match is out of the question. Nobody can complain, 
but those to whom those two days are two of the best and friendli- 
est of the whole year must be allowed to “‘ murmur a little sadly ” 
and to pore over the scores of all matches. 

That is what I have been doing, in front of a blazing fire, 
with a large morocco-bound volume of “ Fifty Years of Sport 
at Oxford and Cambridge ” propped open on my knees. Since 
these words will not be printed till quite a long while after they 
have been written, I trust no censorious official will resent my 
saying that it is a very good day for the purpose, with a north- 
easter blowing, which reminds me vividly of the morning of 
the great blizzard year at Sandwich—1898. I thought I would 
turn back to 18g0 and see what happened in the match just 
fifty years ago. Nor was the choice altogether inappropriate, 
for I found that the course was covered with snow to a depth 
of two inches. The course was then Wimbledon Common, 
so that at least the wretched players had not come far and had 
not far to go home, for in those days the match was played in 
term time. Still, it must have been poor fun, since only “a 
small space round the holes had been cleared with the con- 
sequence that the ball was generally arrested by a snow bank 
short of it. If it cleared that it went into the corresponding 
hazard on the other side.” In the circumstances I think that 
Mr. Croome’s remark, for he wrote the account, need not be 
attributed to any excessive Oxford patriotism: “It seems a 
pity that Grundy’s effort to win the last hole from Hicks, and so 
make the total of his side equal to that of Cambridge, failed 
owing to the eccentricities of the green.’’ Certainly the cloven 
hoof appears in those last words, and I am not prepared to 
admit that it was the green’s fault, but in a general way | agree 
that a halved match would have been the right ending to so 
farcical an affair. 

Having read the account and the score I scanned the 
photographs of the two teams with a misty and sentimental 
eye. Here is Mr. J. W. B. Pease of New College looking remark- 
ably like Lord Wardington of the present day. I regret, 
though not very much, to say that on this occasion he lost five 
holes to another old friend, the late Mr. D. D. Robertson of 
Christ’s who played three-quarter for Scotland: Time likewise 
appears to have written few wrinkles on the azure brow of 
Mr. Harry Colt, who in this match played first for Cambridge 
and halved with Mr. Macpherson. He is looking very nice 
in the light blue cap, with silver crossed clubs, which is worn 
by every member of the side save one. I should be sorry to 
think that he was wearing a made-up tie, and expressly disclaim 
any such imputation—but it does look rather like one. His 
spats, at any rate, are elegant and faultless. Mr. Colt’s neigh- 
bour in the group wears, by the way, a vast tie crossed on his 
breast, having apparently a pin in the middle, and I very much 


doubt whether he tied it himself. Also, incidentally I have, 
while studying this score, found a new name to add to the list 
of those who won their singles in all their years, to the number 
of three or more, in the University match. Mr. Humphrey 
Ellis, Mr. Beveridge, Mr. Robertson Durham, Mr. Tolley, for 
Oxford ; for Cambridge, Mr. Lucas (playing first each time), 
Mr. (now the Rev.) W. N. Potter, a certain Mr. B. Darwin of 
Trinity—and no doubt there are some more on both siaes that 
I have forgotten, but the list is not a long one ; there is generally 
one blot. At any rate, I have now found one more whose 
fame, I am ashamed to say, I had wholly forgotten. In this 
snowy match of 1890 Mr. H. T. Knight of Exeter won eight 
holes for Oxford, and, what is more, he had won three the year 
before and won three again the year after; never again will I 
deny him his niche. Snow appears to have been a common 
feature of the University match in this remote and glacial epoch, 
for it was there—at Wimbledon—again in 1892, and we hear 
more of “ clever steals over snow banks” and “ lofted putts 
which miraculously went dead.” By the time I played first, 
in 1895, the climate had grown a little warmer. 

It is curious to think now not merely of the University match 
being decided by one round of eighteen holes but of that one 
round being played straight after a railway journey, followed 
in the case of Cambridge by a drive on the top of a coach from 
Liverpool Street to Wimbledon, and on a course on which 
most people had had no previous practice. Yet that period 
of the dark ages was partially mine. In one of my three years 
we went very foolishly back from Sandwich to Wimbledon 
(I say “ we ” because it was Cambridge’s choice), and I think 
I did have a day’s practice there, but I am not sure that everybody 
else was so energetic. Even when we played at Sandwich, as 
in 1895 and 1897, we went all that way to decide the issue by 
a single round. However, we did go down there a couple of 
days before and learn the course to the best of our ability, but, 
according to Mr. Croome, this was not so in the first Sandwich 
year, 1894. ‘The match was on a Saturday, and he says that 
“Some got a round on the Friday ; most were at the mercy of 
their caddies.”” There was just this to be said for the old 
one-round match, but that only from the point of view of lazi- 
ness and friendliness. We got it all over in the morning ; we 
really could enjoy our lunch, and then went out to play four- 
somes, in which the two sides split up and an Oxford man 
would have a Cambridge partner. Of course, however, such 
an idyllic state of things could not last, and in 1898 began the 
long series of thirty-six-holes singles. Perhaps the very con- 
servative, who liked the old ways best, deemed that the blizzard 
was sent as a judgment, because the snow did not come till 
after lunch in the middle of the second round. The change 
to Sandwich, though eminently wise, was a sad blow to Mr. 
Linskill, who had played in the first University match in 1878, 
had shown a fine contempt for all rules by continuing to play 
till 1883, and had seen every match since. No more for him the 
drive down to Wimbledon, sometimes with a piper to enliven 
the journey, and the long convivial day at Wimbledon. He 
never saw another match. 

This year the match was to have been played again at 
Hunstanton, after a fifteen years’ interval, and that, as I selfishly 
thought, would be a good course for watching, since that hog’s- 
back ridge which runs along the middle of the links makes a 
fine observation point for the lame and the lazy. When the 
match was played there in 1925 Oxford won the foursomes 
by 3 to 2 and the singles by 6 to 4. So it is no use my 
pretending that there was any doubt about it, and yet I seem 
to remember having been full of hope at lunch-time. There 
was, however, a man who played for Oxford, who drove 
only with an iron and was, I think, four down at lunch. And 
yet he won. If things such as that happen, what can one do? 
Still, if I was sure there would be a match next year I would 
gladly make a compromise with Providence that Oxford should 
win every single game. Who wouldn’t ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PLOUGHING OF PASTURES 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY IAIFE.” 


31n, —The Government is ordering the plough- 
ng up of two million acres over and above 
he 1938 returns. As I understand it, the purpose 
f this order is, first, to conserve our foreign 
redits by not liquidating them in the purchase 
f unnecessary feeding-stuffs abroad ; secondly, 
) conserve cargo space for the shipping of 
‘ital raw materials and munitions ; and thirdly, 
hough this purpose is subordinate to the above 
yints, to restore agriculture to its proper 
conomic position in the British Isles and to 
bsorb some of the inevitable un- 
mployment when the war is over. 
Well and good! Now, the 
»roduce of this additional acreage 
1 cultivation is presumably in- 
ended partly toincrease the amount 
f stock we can carry through the 
inter of 1940-41; partly to in- 
rease the amount of home-grown 
eeding-stuffs for our stock; and 
yartly to increase the amount of 
ome-grown produce for our own 
veople. To meet these demands 
urely the farmers must plough up 
wo million acres of land not 
yveviously in cultivation. But, in 
{istricts as far removed as North- 
imberland and Devon, this is 
ertainly not what is _ actually 
1appening. Instead of ploughing 
up the land that has lain waste for 
ears and is now given over to the 
reeping scourge of bracken, to 
heather, rushes, brambles, thistles, 
ind moles, all the farmers that I 
have seen are ploughing up pasture 
and grazing land in good heart. In 
Devon there are thousands of acres 
»f this waste land, and the farmers 
are so heavily stocked on their 
summer pastures with sheep and 
cattle that they are at their wits’ 
end to provide for their stock 
through the winter, and the lambing 
figure is low and the mortality high. 
Yet here they are ploughing up 
their pasture and doing nothing to 
their waste land. This being so— 
and it is equally true, no doubt, of 
the farmers in other districts—I 
fail to see how we are benefiting and 
for what we are paying four millions 
in subsidies besides hundreds of 
thousands of pounds for tractors. 
Instead of complying with what are 
presumably the fundamental pur- 
poses of the scheme, we are decreas- 
ing our pasturage and presumably the amount 
of stock we can carry, which will therefore 
require more feeding-stuffs than normal during 
the winter, so that in 1941 we shall have less 
potential meat for home consumption eating 
up greater supplies of corn and crops. I must 
confess that I do not follow the reasoning of 
this policy.—RicHarD Perry. 


THE 


[The answer is that land under the plough 
produces considerably more food than land in 
permanent grass. The purpose of the ploughing 
ip campaign is to grow more food for human 
consumption and also to make our farms much 
nore self-supporting in the matter of feeding- 
tuffs. Given a reasonably good cropping year 
nost farms will be able to provide a good 
irt of the concentrated feeding-stuffs they 
eed to maintain their head of cattle and 
ther livestock. It is, of course, true that 
utting the plough into productive grassland 
es Mean some immediate reduction this 
immer in the grazing available for stock, but 
1ere are few farms in this country which are 
» heavily stocked that full use is made of all 
ie grass available through the summer. In 
lost Cases one or two fields taken out of grass 
vuld not really be missed and would provide 
most valuable supply of oats or other fodder 
ops for winter feeding.—Ep.] 


A RURAL RIDE IN 1940 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
R,—Some weeks ago, in a broadcast review 
war-time farming policy, the Minister of 
sriculture used this phrase: ‘ Our task is 
thing less than to change the whole face of 
ral England.” He intended a metaphor, but 
occurred to me that emergency ploughing 
d probably made the words true in the 
st literal sense, so I took the first oppor- 
lity of setting off to see for myself. 

['wenty miles north-west of London, on 
¢ Middlesex-Hertfordshire border, I came 


to a stretch of relatively open country which 
I knew well in preparatory school days during 
World War No. 1. There was plenty of good 
mixed farming then, but after the Armistice 
many of the fields were built over and those 
that escaped were put down in permanent 
grass as ever-spreading London called for 
milk and still more milk. So there were few 
traces here of new ploughing; indeed, the 
only real sign of the times seemed to be a four- 
acre plot, hemmed in by a local housing scheme, 
where newly turned furrows dotted with white 
pegs showed that the Council was providing 


handy allotments for its tenants, and had 





STATUE OF LIBERTY ON THE COLUMN IN 
THE GROUNDS OF GIBSIDE, NEWCASTLE 


called in a plough to save them the hardest 
spadework. 

It was fifteen miles farther from town, as 
I looked across the Vale of Aylesbury from the 
crest of the Chiltern escarpment, that I first 
realised what war-time ploughing has meant 
to a familiar landscape. I have known that 
view for half a lifetime, and I have seen it 
at all seasons, in every kind of weather and at 
every time of day, but the first sight of it on 
that sunny morning in 1940 came almost as 
a shock. The even green of meadow and 
pasture, across the valley and along the distant 
ridge from Headington Hill by Long Crendon 
and Waddesdon to Quainton Clump, was 
green no longer. In its place there is a patch- 
work of newly turned earth in half a hundred 
shades and tones—almost white on the chalky 
lower slopes of the Chilterns, dark grey for 
the valley clays to the brown and black of the 
fields of the ridge. And, as I looked, in still 
more fields, as yet untouched, the tractors 
(least impressive of our weapons of war, but 
perhaps to prove the most important) were 
plodding persistently across the grassland— 
** changing the whole face of rural England.’”’— 
Davip SYMON. 


BARCLAYS BANK AND THE 
NORFOLK FARMERS 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In your Farming Notes in your issue 
of March 2nd, after referring to Mr. Mottram’s 
“Bowler Hat” and speaking of the Gurney 
family and their bank, ‘“ Cincinnatus ” makes 
the statement that “‘ everything now has to be 
referred to Head Office.” This, of course, is 


quite untrue as regards Barclays Bank. All 
over England they have local Head Offices run 
by local directors who have absolutely full 
power to deal with all ordinary overdrafts. 
I myself came into the bank at Norwich at 
about the same time that Mr. R. H. Mottram 


did, and there seems to me very little change 
indeed during the last forty years 1n the arrange- 
ment by which farmers can obtain the accom- 
modation they need. In the first place, they 
still go to their local manager, but they always 
have a “Court of Appeal” by asking for an 
interview with one of the local directors. 
Very often they take advantage of this 
especially as the managers press them to come 
and personally state their case if they feel that 
they are not satisfied. Incidentally, there are 
still five members of the Gurney family in 
Barclays Bank—at Norwich, Lynn and else- 
where—and at Norwich we also have the eldest 
son of Ted Buxton, who figures so 
often in ‘ Bowler Hat,” although, 
at the moment, he is away from 
the bank serving in the Army. 
Possibly you would be so kind as to 
make this correction in an early 
issue.—QUINTIN E. GuRNEY. 





AN ENGLISH STATUE 
OF LIBERTY 
TO THE EDITOR 

S1r,—The fine column surmounted 
by a statue of Liberty, which stands 
in the grounds of the Earl of 
Strathmore’s Gibside estate near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, is a landmark 
for miles around and a source of 
wonder to all who see it. It was 
built by George Bowes and com- 
pleted in 1758, though whether to 
celebrate his election to Parliament 
or merely as an adornment of his 
estate has not been established. The 
column is 140ft. in height, and the 
figure of British Liberty that sur- 
mounts it 12ft.; the monument cost 
£2,000 to build. The figure is from 
one solid block of stone carved in 
situ; the carver, one Christopher 
Richardson, was paid £40. There 
is an old story to the effect that the 
cup which the figure holds contains 
gold coins for any daring climber 
who can reach them, though in 
actual fact the cup is inverted and 
made of copper. From a position 
in the midst of the woods known 
as the Top of the Hollow Walk a 
glorious view is to be obtained look- 
ing north, south, east or west. 
Joun Mossom. 


A CURE FOR POULTRY 
DISEASE 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In my long sojourn in South America 
I was on many occasions disappointed in 
finding my poultry dying of a disease, or 
several diseases, that I could not diagnose. 
I found that by moving the fowl-houses from 
one place to another the disease disappeared, 
but I usually lost a large port:on of my stock. 

After many years I visited a_ brother 
rancher, whom I noticed possessed a very large 
flock of beautiful poultry. I asked him what 
measures he took when this disease appeared. 
He said his remedy was very simple. He 
obtained three kilograms of maize and soaked 
the maize for twenty-four hours in Acaroina, 
a carbolic preparation that we use for curing 
fly-blow. I tried this, and never lost a fowl 
again. 

On returning to the Isle of Skye, I found 
the poultry dying of the same disease. I could 
not obtain Acaroina, but substituted Jeyes 
Fluid, in the ratio of three tablespoonfuls to 
a pint of water, adding four pounds of maize, 
and leaving it for the necessary twenty-four 
hours to absorb the solution. The results 
were excellent ARCHIBALD MARTIN. 


NOTES FROM NORTH UIST 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—On January 20th, the fourth day of the 
hard frost, a friend went out on the hill in 
the hope of seeing some woodcock. He shot 
no fewer than twenty-three, prebably a record 
bag for one gun in this island of North Uist. 
On February 9th three strange duck were noted. 
Their predominant colouring was black and 
white; they were not wigeon, and in their shape 
and markings they resembled the smew more 
than any other duck. The smew has been 
seen in Uist on one occasion at least. On the 
evening of February 18th twelve greylag geese 
passed in a westerly direction, but, except for 
these, none has been seen for more than a 


month.—G. B. 
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THE BULRUSHES COME 

TO TOWN 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—A countryman, familiar with 
their habits, might find it hard to 
believe that bulrushes could spring 
up and flourish on a London roof- 
top ; but they can. The photograph 
was taken on the roof of a tall 
industrial building situated in a 
very congested area, and the 7ft. 
high rushes are growing in two or 
three inches of London grime and 
rainwater. The most likely ex- 
planation of their presence is that 
a Waterfowl, attracted by the puddle, 
alighted on the roof and deposited 
the seed. The rushes have been 
cleared away, but have grown 
up again as vigorously as before.— 
S. C. CAPEs. 


“WHEN THE MINE- 
SWEEPERS GO DOWN” 


TO THE EDITOR 
Srr,—Our  -Fishermen’s 
Auxiliary Fund has now 
over £1,100, most of which 
scribed through the notice you so kindly gave 
to the appeal in Country Lire. I have senaived 
numerous letters from your readers and also 
a good number of parcels of clothing. U n- 
fortunately, our continue. The total 


Dependents War 
reached a 


has been sub- 


losses 


is now seventy, and the number of fatherless 
children about 140. I 
in each of these cases we have been able to 


give substantial grants of money, thus relieving 
We feel that 


am happy to say that 


all immediate financial anxiety. 
this is at least due to those 
who have been bereaved so 
tragically and in such a 
cause. Should you be 
minded to keep this appeal 
before your readers, we shall 

be grateful.—A. 5S. AUSTIN, 
Port Missionary, Grimsby. 


ON THE NORTHERN 
FRONTIER OF 
KENYA 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The Kenya- Italian 
Somaliland frontierstretches 
for over two hundred and 
fifty miles through “ feature- 
less scrub.”’ It was cut by 
hand, and is dead straight 
throughout its whole length 
thereabouts. The photo- 
graph shows that a good job 
was made of it. In the dry 
season there is little life in 
this region save occasional 
and lesser kudu. The 
a very self-contained safari on the 
tortoise off “on patrol.’—S. R. 

Scott, Nanyuki, Kenya. 


BARNACLE GEESE BY THE DEE 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The enclosed photograph of a couple of 
barnacle geese, which I took at a local estate, 
raises an interesting question in wildfowling 
circles. About four years ago a “ pricked’ 
barnacle goose from Deeside turned up at the 
estate and remained through the summer. It 
became quite tame, associated with the orna- 
mental Chinese geese and swans, and had no 
desire to migrate or associate with a mate that 
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was provided for it. The interesting point, 
however, is that the Burton and Sealand 
marshes of the Dee Estuary, once 
the best barnacle goose haunts in the country, 
now very seldom see a barnacle goose, and the 
reason for their disappearance and the great 
reduction in other geese there is somewhat 
problematical. Barnacle geese became scarce 
on the Dee marshes between 1860 and 1870, 
and at the beginning of the century they were 
very rare. Prior to 1860 these geese frequented 
the marshes in thousands. Among the reasons 
alleged for the great reduction of geese here 


of the marshes by everybody and anybody 
who could carry a gun regardless of knowledge 
of its killing range (this is still a Deeside trouble); 
and sheep-farming on the marshes. Much 
confusion has arisen from local fowlers using 
the name “ brent goose”’ for barnacle goose. 


Three brents were in the estuary early in 
February, but the chief geese now visiting 
the marshes at Burton and Sealand (which 


are all in Flintshire, North Wales, not Cheshire 
as is generally assumed by bird-recorders) are 
pink-foots, with occasional greylags, white- 
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fronted geese, brents and, rarer 


still, bean. In hard weather the 
Canada geese may come down- 
river from Eaton  Hall.—Ertc 
Harpy. 


“A FOX-DOG CROSS” 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I was much interested in 
the letter and photographs you 
recently pubished concerning a 
dog and fox hybrid. This cross 
has long been a subject of con- 
troversy, the majority of zoologists 
doubting its occurrence and alleg- 
ing that the supposed hybrids were 
merely foxy-looking dogs. But 
here we have concrete evidence 
that a mating did take place. In 
connection with this I would like 
to record that I failed to get a 
tame dog fox to take any interest 
at all in a terrier bitch. They 
knew each other well, and were 
on good terms, but the fox, even 
when she was in season, only 
treated her as a playmate. With regard to 
the photographs of the hybrid, the complete 
dominance of the dog type is noteworthy, and 
this raises the question as to whether the mother 
could by any accident have had a subsequent 
mating with a dog. In short, whether the 
“hybrid” shown was a hybrid at all. The 
whole episode is of such exceptional interest 
that it would be well worth while clearing up 
every detail which could possibly be open to 
question. As a rule, hybrids between widely 
separated species are infertile, and the dog and 
fox are by no means nearly related, but it is 
mentioned that one of the 
offspring had a litter of 
i , s Perr. 





NAME THE BIRD 
TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir,—I saw a bird on my 
window sill the other day 
that I did not know, and 
should be very grateful to 
any of your readers who 
could name it forme. I think 
it must have been a variety 
of tit. It was of the size and 
make of a marsh tit, but 
quite green, witha black cap 
that did not extend so far 
back as a marsh tit’s. The 
forehead and top of head 
were black, cheeks, throat, 
breast and underwings clear 
green, abdomen prey-white, 


KENYA AND ITALIAN SOMA- THE TORTOISE GOES OFF ON back, wings and tail olive 
LILAND PATROL green, wings irregularly 

marked with yellow. The 

have been the alteration of the course of the _ beak, legsand claws were greyish chocolate. The 

Dee from the Shotwick and Cheshire side to _ tail was short forthe size of the bird, as i ina cole 

the Flintshire side by cutting the channel to tit. There are shrubberies with pine, cedar 

Chester; the extinction of Zostera marina, and hemlock spruce, and marshy ground near. 

the chief food of geese; excessive shooting —E. Fores, Pentre Uchaf, Llanymynech, Mon. 


[We are at a losstoname this bird. Were it 
not for the “‘ black cap” the description might 
be that of a greenfinch. Perhaps one of our 
readers will be able to solve the puzzle.—Eb.] 


“RHYMING INN SIGNS” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I was interested in your correspondent’s 
letter on rhyming inn signs. The verse that 
appears in my photograph is to be seen painted 
up on an inn in Herefordshire—the Green 
Man at Fownhope.—S. G. BERNARD. 


lravel neal Vv. iNnAINRS 


Its here you eid the best of Beer, 
You pass the East. you pass the West 08 


pe you pass this you pass the Best. 
Ss 


Vici tulle fr 


AT THE GREEN MAN, FOWNHOPE 
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THE NEW CLASSICS 


VEN those who are most closely connected with the 
bloodstock world cannot help being astonished sometimes 
by the sang-froid with which owners regard their hobby 
or, maybe, their means of livelihood. This remark is 
prompted by the size of the entries for the new Derby 

and Oaks. If there are pessimists among racehorse owners 
to-day, they must be most adept dissimulators. 

Twenty-five years ago, when the Derby and the Oaks were 
transferred from Epsom to Newmarket, the rate of income-tax 
was no more than ts. 8d. in the pound. Eighteen entries were 
received for the substitute Derby, which Pommern won, accrediting 
his owner with £2,400 in prize-money, while twelve competitors 
were named for the substitute Oaks which, with £1,400 in stakes, 
went to Mr. Ludwig Neumann’s Snow Marten. ‘The following 
year Sir Edward Hulton took both of these events with Polymelus’s 
chestnut daughter, Fifinella, who beat ten of the thirty-six sub- 
scribers in the Derby and seven of the twenty-five named in the 
Oaks, so enriching her owner by respectively £2,900 and £1,100 
in prize-money. In 1917 Gay Crusader beat twelve of the 
seventeen subscribers in the Derby and earned £2,050, and 
Lord Astor’s Sunny Jane, by beating eleven runners of the original 
twelve entered, took the Oaks with the meagre sum for such a 
race of £875. In 1918, the last year of the war and of these 
substitute races, Gainsborough. in a field of twelve out of the 
fifty-five original entrants earned £4,000 in the Derby, and My 
Dear, on the disqualification of Stony Ford, was awarded the 
Oaks, in which fifteen ran of the forty-one named, .and which 
was worth £3,400 to the winner. 

That is all ancient history. The reason for its mention here 
is to show how optimistically the racing world is regarding the 
situation to-day—for the difference between the income-tax in 
1915 and 1940 hardly needs stressing. When it was found neces- 
sary to found a new Derby, a clause appeared in the advertised 
conditions which read ‘thirty entries or the race to be at the 
option of the Stewards.’’ Obviously even the Stewards were 
doubtful of success ; little could they or, for that matter, anyone 
else foresee that over fifty separate owners would be willing to 
incur an immediate liability of £50 (and a further one of a similar 
sum if forfeit is not declared by Tuesday, June 3rd—in the week 
before running) for seventy-eight distinct horses. On the assump- 
tion that about thirty will run, the race will be worth well over 
£7,000, or only some £3,000 less than the £10,625 which Blue 
Peter annexed through his victory at Epsom last June. This is, 
surely, a wonderful tribute to the confidence and solidarity of 
the bloodstock world. All concerned are to be heartily congratu- 
lated. 

Not only has the New Derby exceeded expectations, but the 
New Oaks has attracted the very satisfactory entry of fifty-seven, 
and for the New Guineas, which will take place only if the Rowley 
Mile course is not available for the original races, sixty-four have 
been named for the New Two Thousand Guineas and forty-two 
for the New One Thousand Guineas. There will be ample 
opportunities to deal with these events at a later period, but one 
point must be borne in mind. For the first New Derby and 
the first New Oaks that were run for at Newmarket in the last 
war the conditions stipulated that entries were confined to those 
animals who had been entered in the abandoned Epsom Derby 
and Epsom Oaks. Now there is no such restriction, with the result 
that a number of horses who were not, for some reason, entered 
in the original races will be found in the lists. M. M. Boussac’s 
Djebel, who won the Middle Park Stakes and was reckoned by 
Captain Sam Long in his ‘‘ Unofficial Free Handicap ” to be 7Ib. 
superior to the best of our two year olds, is one ; another is Comte 
de Rivard’s bay filly, Furane, who is by the French Derby winner, 
Chateau Bouscaut and, incidentally, easily beat Djebel in the Prix 
Morny, at Deauville in August; Lord Derby’s Lighthouse IT, 
who was unplaced in the same event, is a third. Lord Astor is 
evidently intent on breaking the misfortune that has so long dogged 
his footsteps with colts in the Derby, by entering his smart filly, 
Golden Penny, who claims the Derby and St. Leger winner, 
Hyperion, as her sire, and the Oaks heroine, Pennycomequick, 
as her dam. Whether such an unrestricted entry or the admission 
of what, from the point of view of those with original entries, 
are late entries, is advisable is an open question. ‘Those who 
nominated their yearlings as far back as 1938, and have re-entered, 
have, it seems, a justifiable grumble in that they are faced with 
fresh and, on form, formidable newcomers, whereas those, and 
there are many of them, who have found that their early yearling 
ducks have developed into swans have an unexpected chance of 
classic honours. Be that as it may, both the Derby and Oaks 
will be run without their conditions being questioned. 

Besides these classic entries there are other signs, or announce- 
ments, pointing to a better and more satisfactory flat-racing season 
than at one time seemed possible. As this article goes to press, 
entries will have closed for a couple of races that are advertised 
to be run for at the Doncaster September Meeting, which has 
been provisionally fixed for the 1oth-13th of September, and 
for the Grand Prix de Paris, which will take place at Longchamp 
yn Sunday, June 30th. A great deal of additional liveliness has 
een created by the opening of a market on the Lincolnshire Handi- 
‘ap and the Grand National. It is true that, so far, little business 
1as been transacted, but the mere fact that there is a market is 


a good sign. At the moment, probably on account of recent clima- 
tic conditions, the hurdle-racers, Quartier Maitre, Wonersh and 
Aldine, are in most demand for the Carholme event, regardless 
of the fact that it is necessary to go back to 1920—when Furious 
won—to find one in their category who has been successful. 
The mare, Symaethis, who has recently changed hands, Sir 
Francis Towle’s Airgead Sios, Miss Paget’s Kilstar, and the 
Irish horse, Sterling Duke, are at the head of the Grand National 
quotations. As trainers get busier and the market strengthens, 
others will come in for notice and make the ever popular ‘*‘ Spring 
Double ”’ as interesting as ever. Royston. 


SHOOTING TOPICS 


PINION is by no means unanimous on the wisdom 

of extending the pheasant shooting season. Some 

people hold that it was useful, while others contend 

that it tended to depress the margin of breeding stock 

and that the extra period should have been confined 
to cocks only. In actual practice I think that matters worked out 
fairly well and that advantage was only taken of the extension 
where the stock was heavy enough to stand it. There was really 
very little extra shooting, and the bulk of ‘* surplus stock ”’ reaching 
the markets was caught up and despatched by keepers rather 
than shot as a bone fide “‘ bag.’’ Here and there I heard of rather 
silly things being done. A man who should know a great deal 
better claimed three brace of woodcock. Apart from the illegality 
it was plain folly, for ’cock are among the earliest birds to pair 
and the home breeding quota should not really be shot once the 
New Year has begun. Another incident was quite new. A 
syndicate, whose tenancy closed, made use of the legal extension 
of the open season for pheasants and shot. The owner of the 
shoot now claims that they are bound to take it on for the next 
year. It is far too intricate a question of law for a layman to 
answer, but it rather looks as if the syndicate are in this case 
“the landed gentry !”’ 


THE REARING QUESTION 

The question which puzzles most people is how much rearing 
will be possible. The problem is not so much one of man-power 
as of food for the birds, and that admittedly will not be very easy 
to get. It is doubtful if pheasants eat as much bought food as table 
poultry, for they only get food for a few weeks on the rearing 
field, and later provide most of their own keep on free range. 
As we know, pheasants flourish on wholly wild conditions where 
poultry perish, but there is no exact figure showing their normal 
relative consumption of imported foodstuffs. In general, it 
looks as if keepers’ main duties will be vermin destruction, though 
it is to be hoped that every one who can will contrive to rear a 
certain amount of stock even if the birds have to take their chance. 
A friend tells me that he is going to reverse normal procedure 
and is going to set game-farm eggs under wild hens and picked-up 
eggs under poultry hens. He argues that the wild hens will 
act as sound mothers and instructresses for chicks who have their 
own living to pick up, while the picked-up eggs, which are not 
always reliable, can take the artificial chances. It is a logical 
idea, or would be if pheasant hens were good mothers and we 
had a more equable climate. All that I can say is that it might 
work very well indeed if we had one of those seasons which favour 
the wild birds. There is some sort of a legend that a good summer 
follows a hard winter—but it may be only “‘ wishful thinking ”’ ! 
Anyhow, I expect that all good keepers will somehow contrive 
to raise a few birds somehow. 


ON ACTIVE SERVICE 

There are always a few enthusiasts who succeed in getting 
a little shooting despite the larger shooting of the war. Never- 
theless, it is unwise to take a good double-barrelled ejector on 
an indeterminately prolonged Continental tour. The great diffi- 
culty is to find a sound if rough shotgun which will, when taken 
down, accommodate itself to the dimensions of a Wolseley valise. 
Sometimes one can come across a British or American single- 
barrelled gun which has a short barrel. These are ideal as knock- 
about fowling-pieces for a little pot-hunting. If a barrel of 
suitable shortness is not available, it may be possible to find a 
sixteen-bore long-barrel which, when shortened, can be bored 
out to twelve-bore with a fair degree of choke. The reason is 
that with mass-made production arms the barrels are externally 
the same, rather more metal being left in the sixteen-bore. 
Shortening and reboring to a half-choked twelve-bore is not an 
expensive affair, and the gun so treated does not handle at all 
badly. It is also well worth having a sling eye brazed to the 
band and a similar one screwed in the stock, for a sling is a great 
convenience in rough country. Some subalterns dream of a 
satisfactory smooth-bore shotgun-pistol. In practice a .410 
with a folding wire stock is about all that is available, and it is 
a poor compromise at best, for in any case one needs something 
which “ comes up ”’ something like a gun if one is going to do 
any successful shooting. Incidentally, one can get twelve-bore 
cartridges in any country. .BC.P. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


STAVORDALE PRIORY: A FORTUNATE 


TAVORDALE PRIORY, near Win- 

canton, is for sale by Messrs. Jackson 

Stops and Staff’s Yeovil office. It was 

a house of the Augustinian Canons, 

and it was probably founded in the 
thirteenth century by Richard, Lord Lovell, 
and it was dedicated to St. James. In Sir 
Richard Colt-Hoare’s ‘* Monastic Remains ”’ is 
an illustration of the seal of the Priory, and 
this is dated 1272, but the Priory came into 
existence long before that year. The chapel 
was built in 1493 by Lord Stourton, who did 
so much for the benefit of the Priory, and to 
it his mortal remains were (according to his 
will) carried ‘‘ in my best wagon drawn by my 
best team of oxen.” 

There are few more interesting buildings of 
its type in the West of England than Stavordale. 
For 300 or 400 years the Priory, after the dis- 
solution of the religious houses, changed hands 
only a few times, but for nearly 100 years its 
fate was to serve as a farmhouse and its build- 
ings Were used for cattle and pigs. Fortunately, 
the farmers took no interest in the structure 
and left a great deal of it in a condition that 
made it no difficult task for Mr. T. E. Colcutt, 
then (1907) President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, in restoring it. A wealth 
of magnificent work was revealed. The massive 
chestnut roof of the chancel was found to be 
intact, and it now serves as the roofing or 
ceiling of the music room. Fan vaulting of 
the same period as Sherborne Minster was 
preserved. Tiles of early date, the latest 
being fifteenth century, were unearthed and 
incorporated in the restored house. 

The situation of Stavordale Priory is 
somewhat unusual, for most monastic establish- 
ments were on low ground near abundant 
water, but Stavordale stands high, perhaps 
because the source of its water supply lies 
still higher. The fishponds prove that there 
was, as there is still, an ample water supply. 
With the house will go 84 acres of excellent 
land. 


CANNON HALL, HAMPSTEAD 
"Pages 2 HALL, one of the most note- 


worthy houses near Hampstead Heath, 
is for sale by a local agent. It stands 4ooft. 
above sea level, within rooyds. of the Heath, 
in an acre of old-fashioned gardens. The late 
Sir Gerald du Maurier occupied the Hall for 
some vears, and in 1934 the freehold was 
offered by auction, on behalf of 
Lady du Maurier. In “ The 
Annals of Hampstead” (1912) 
the late Mr. Thomas J. Barratt 
referred at length to the Hall: 

‘At the north-east corner of 
Cannon Place (formerly Rous’s 
Buildings) is a fine old Georgian 
red-brick house, which derives 
its name from certain pieces of 
cannon placed inside and outside 
the premises, some of them 
figuring as kerb posts in the 
road, others standing in the 
grounds. Itis believed that they 
were introduced by Sir James 
Cosmo Melvill, a former Secretary 
of the East India Company, who 
lived at Cannon Hall for some 
years. Sir Noah Thomas, Phy- 
sician-in-Ordinary to George III, 
occupied the house in 1780, but 
he was not associated with these 
pieces of artillery. There is, in 
the title deeds, no information as 
to their origin. The cannons 
may have formed the armament 
of an Elizabethan war galleon. 
‘Two bronze guns of Flemish 
origin (dated 1646 and 1650) 
have inscriptions: ‘ Mit : 
if . . . Gos mich Ludewich 
W ... . endahl,’ which being 
translated may be taken to mean 
* Made with God’s help by Lud- 
ewich W. (T) endahl.’ In a 
narrow lane on the east side of 
Cannon Hall isa sturdy old door, 
flanked by small barred windows 
each side. This was formerly 
the Hampstead lock-up, whence 
prisoners after passing the night 
on a bed of straw, were marched 
up to the Hall and tried by a 
Justice of the Peace, in a room 
now used for billiards. The lock- 
up, which is now connected with 
the garden by a passage, was in 


use until 1832. (A few paces from the 
lock-up is a very fine specimen of the Ginkgo or 
Maiden Hair tree of Japan.)”” The forecourt in 
Cannon Place has a fountain adorned by a leaden 
statuette which is of great artistic merit. 


HYDE HALL. SAWBRIDGEWORTH 

IR WALTER LAWRENCE’S executors 

have instructed Messrs. Winkworth and 
Co. jointly with Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons to dispose of Hyde Hall, the mansion 
designed by James Wyatt at Sawbridgeworth, 
with 100 or 420 acres. Many thousands of 
pounds have been spent in the improvement 
of the property. 

Messrs. Hampton and Sons have issued 
an illustrated book of selections from their 
lists of country property and houses at Wimble- 
don. As a frontispiece it has a photograph of 
the great block of offices which are the firm’s 
headquarters in Arlington Street. 

Speaking of offices, it may be noted that 
on the site of mansions in Grosvenor Street, 
Mayfair, Messrs. Hillier, Parker, May and 
Rowden have spacious accommodation in a 
lofty and ornate new building. It was formally 
opened a few days ago, and the firm welcomed 
many of the most prominent estate agents in 
London and the country. 


TUDOR MATERIALS 
ATERIALS from the once Royal Palace 
pe of Theobalds were used in the con- 
struction of Crews Hill Paddocks, and invest 
the house with a Tudor character. There is 
a good quantity of carved oak and the stone 
fireplaces are richly ornamented by Tudor 
craftsmen. The house, tastefully enlarged and 
modernised, is three miles from Enfield. It 
is for sale on terms that if a buyer wishes he 
can leave much of the purchase money on 
mortgage. Mr. Neilson is the agent. 

Recent transactions by Messrs. Watkin 
and Watkin include the sale of 53 acres in 
the centre of the Reigate district. ‘They have 
also disposed of Lower Holywych Farm, 
Cowden, 150 acres (Messrs. Matthews and 
Goodman acting for the purchaser); sold a 
freehold residential property, Brightlands, Rei- 
gate; and No. 60, Loxwood Avenue, Worthing, 
with Messrs. Jordan and Cook. 

Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, acting 
for Mr. W. H. A. Heald, have sold, by private 
treaty, Little Horton House estate, near North- 
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ampton. The property comprises the residence, 
seven cottages, and 32 acres. Associated in 
the sale was Mr. Wallace A. Foll. 

A beautifully situated house on_ the 
North Wales coast, at Conway, called Pinewood 
Tower, is for sale, or would be let by Messrs. 
Harold Smith and Co.’s Prestatyn office. The 
house commands a wonderful view over the 
Conway valley of the Welsh mountains. 


COMING AUCTIONS 
REMINDER may usefully be given that 
at Derby on March 28th and 29th Messrs. 

Fox and Sons are to offer in 153 lots the Adam 
mansion, Egginton Hall, and 1,933 acres. The 
present rent-roll is over £3,670 a year. Next 
Monday the firm will offer the freehold of the 
house on Canford Cliffs known as Canford, 
and the furniture will come under the hammer 
in the ensuing two days. 

Although quite a satisfactory proportion 
of sales or lettings continues to be concluded 
through their Hanover Square office, Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley have no lack of 
first-rate residential propositions still avail- 
able. Among them may be mentioned Ystym 
Colwyn Hall, 30 acres, between Welshpool 
and Lake Vyrnwy and the golf course, with 
two miles of fishing in the Vyrnwy ; Foxbush, 
81 acres at Hildenborough, with 2,oo0oft. of 
frontage to the Sevenoaks and Tonbridge main 
road; a Farnham property, Compton Hill 
House and 7 acres, the house designed by 
Mr. Harold Falkner, F.R.1.B.A.; Warren House 
and 109 acres, 500ft. above sea level, at Wotton- 
under-Edge ; and Nantmor, a modern house at 
Hindhead, facing the golf course. 

Ingatestone Hall, the Essex mansion dating 
from 1565, has been let by Messrs. George 
Trollope and Sons. With Messrs. Wilson and 
Co., they have sold Bowshots, 2 acres, at 
West Grinstead; and, with Messrs. Gifford 
and Sons, Chartners and 125 acres, at Hart- 
field. Messrs. George Trollope and Sons also 
have let (with Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices) 
Bramshott Court, Liphook, for the duration of 
the war. 

A SCOTTISH CASTLE 
TMHE EARLS OF BUCHAN acquired Banff 

Castle at the mouth of the Deveron, in 
Banff Bay. It is for sale, with 8 acres, by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. In 1662 Robe:t 
Sharp purchased the property, and in 1722 Lord 
Deskford, later the fifth Lord 
Findlater, bought it. This began 
a family tenure terminated only 
sixty years ago by the sale of the 
Castle to Mr. Alexander Colville. 
The existing house was built in 
the year 1750. The Scottish 
architect, William Adam, father 
ot the brothers Adam, designed 
the decorations ot Banff Castle. 
The house has been modernised. 

French House, on the late 
Sir Philip Sassoon’s Port Lympne 
property, near Hythe, is to be let 
unfurnished, by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. It is a per- 
fectly restored and modernised 
Tudor cottage residence, with a 
raftered hall 2oft. by 18ft. It 
commands views of the sea and 
Romney Marsh. 

The Wimbledon office of 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons is 
very busy. It has just sold two 
more residences, Birchwood, 
Ellerton Road, a modern house 
adjoining the Royal Wimbledon 
golf course, and Oak Lodge, 
Burghley Road, close to Wimble- 
don Common. 

Leigh House, with 43 acres, 
at Chulmleigh, between Barn- 
staple and Exeter, is for sale by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. The property carries 
with it nearly two miles of fishing 
in the Dart, and it is, of course, 
in one of the best hunting coun- 
tries. 

Mr. George A. Dunn’s ex- 
ecutors have requested Messrs. 
Fox and Sons and Messrs. Gillow, 
Brading and Elm to sell the 
Bournemouth freehold, Brank- 
some Dene Hotel, and 5 acres at 
Alumhurst Road. The auction 
of the furniture has just taken 
four days. ARBITER. 
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SHOOSE Av 


AND BE PROUD OF IT! 


As a car owner my investment in a Sunbeam has been invaluable, 

because of my saving in petrol. My short trips are always done 
bicycle, and I’ve found that besides being enjoyable, this has improved 
, health. I naturally chose a Sunbeam because of its magnificent 
putation. The little oil bath, among other exclusive features, makes 
» proud to be the owner of the World’s Finest bicycle.” 


Sunbeam Bicycles are not sold by every 
Bicycle Dealer, for Sunbeam Dealers are 
carefully selected to ensure that every 
present or prospective Sunbeam owncr 
shall have at his service, in his own 
locality, the impartial advice and ¢xper- 
ienced skill of a real cycle expert. In all 
matters concerning your bicycle take the 


advice of your local Sunbeam Dealer. 
SUNBEAM SILVER LIGHT TOURIST 


: 1 T 
Model W.3. | / 
itted with the famous little oil bath gear case, é 
3 speed gear and Sunbeam patent caliper brakes. RK: @ 


Price £8 11 9 
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If you are a car owner 
use a Sunbeam bicycle 
for shorter trips and 
save your petrol for 
use on your longer 
and more important 
journeys 


AN {lo PRODUCT 











COUPON CL-16-3 
To SUNBEAM BICYCLES, 
44, Plumstead Road, London, S.E.18 


Please send me the Sunbeam Bicycle Catalogue 
and name of nearest authorised Sunbeam Dealer. 





Name 


Address 





& SONS 
Established as Military Tailors 1865 
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Naval, Military and 
Air Force Uniforms 
promptly executed 
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13, CONDUIT ST, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 1325 
Telegrams : Harkforward, Piccy, London 











eerfect Coffee 
instantly made / 









Nescafé is concentrated Coffee in 
powder form. It retains all the 
fragrance, flavour and_ stimulating 
qualities of finest Continental coffee. 
Equally good for making black or 
white coffee. A spoonful in a cup— 
hot water — with or without milk to 
taste—and you have a perfect cup 
of coffee ! 





—_ 


ESCAFE 


A NESTLE’S PRODUCT 
Leading Grocers. 1/3 and 2]- Tins 








Copyright 
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MILE A MINUTE IN §8Ou " 


BY M. JENATZY DRIVING AN ELECTRIC 
CAR NO PLUGS REQUIRED 


MILES A MINUTE IN 1906 


BY MR. MARRIOTT DRIVING A STANLEY 
STEAM CAR NO PLUGS REQUIRED 


MILES A MINUTE IN 1927 


BY THE LATE SIR HENRY SEGRAVE 
DRIVING A SUNBEAM USING K’L’G PLUGS 


f 
2 
3 
Aine: sore» 1934 
> 
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BY SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL DRIVING A 
NAPIER- CAMPBELL USING K’L'G PLUGS 


MILES A MINUTE IN 1935 


BY SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL DRIVING HIS 
ROLLS-ROYCE USING KL’G PLUGS 


MILES A MINUTE IN 1983S Pe 





BY MR. JOHN COBB DRIVING A 
RAILTON CAR USING KLG PLUGS 





KLG's PART IN 
40 YEARS PROGRESS 


PUTNEY 


SPARKING PLUG Oo VALE LONDON, 
* 
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THE GREENHOUSE IN WAR-TIME 


A SURVEY OF SOME USEFUL CROPS THAT CAN BE GROWN UNDER GLASS 


T is almost certain that the ordinary programme for the use of 
greenhouses will, by force of present circumstances, undergo 
drastic alteration and revision. In spite of the fact that many 
of the more ornamental plants will be reduced in number or not 
grown at all, it would be most unfortunate, if not wasteful, to allow 

glass structures to remain empty. There are so many things with a 
utility value which can be grown under glass that a review of some of 
them may suggest to owners of such houses ways and means of turning 
them to good account in these days. 

It may happen that the house is not quite suitable for certain 
things, especially when there is no staging and the soil of the house 
is a good distance from the roof glass. In such a case it might pay to 
have the house fitted with stagings to suit the proposed subject, and 
thus obtain the greatest return possible from such labour as is expended 
on the crop. No doubt greenhouse builders of repute will be pleased 
to give advice on any structural alterations that may be necessary. 

Where there are large houses with a reasonable amount of light, 
it may be possible to use the floor soil for tomatoes, but it must be 
clearly understood that much depends on the texture and sweetness 
of the soil, for few people will go to the length of importing new loam. 
All the same, if such a course is proposed one need not do more than 
take out trenches across the house about one foot deep and the same 
width and refill them with good loam of a rather heavy nature. Should 
the soil of the house be fairly good, break it up in the usual way and 
plant the tomatoes about thirty inches apart. All such plants should 
be planted out from sin. pots. A March sowing will provide an excellent 
crop from midsummer onwards, even if very little artificial heat is 
used. Another sowing should be made at the end of April to prolong 
the season. 

Tomatoes may be grown on empty stagings by the simple method 
of fixing two boards on edge and filling up the space between with 
ordinary soil. This method is clearly demonstrated in the accompany- 
ing illustration, which shows a bed fifteen inches wide and soil to the 
depth of seven or eight inches. Actually it is surprising how little 
soil is needed for tomatoes, but of course such soil must be good and 
have a reasonable amount of potash food available. Add to this one 
or two feeds of some approved tomato manure and the result should be 
perfectly satisfactory. 

If there is a batten staging it might pay to pot on the young plants 
to the eight or ten inch size and grow them on the same principle, 
viz., trained up the roof glass. Another row of pots could be placed 
in front of these, the stakes being perpendicular, for, whether they 
are planted out or grown in pots, the back row will not prevent sufficient 
light reaching the front row. 

While considering such splendid red varieties as Sunrise, Best of 
All, Kondine Red, Potentate, Carters Fruit, Ailsa Craig, Victory, and 
Radio, one should not forget the attractive yellow varieties, such as 
Golden Sunrise and Golden King, both being particularly useful for 
dessert. Eaten even without sugar, they make a welcome change to 
ordinary fruit. 

Salads will no doubt be largely used this summer, and it will be 
a good plan to add a few of the currant or cherry-shaped tomatoes to 
the ordinary crops, for these are highly valuable in saladings. 

A great many melons are imported into this country every year, 
but the imported article is poor in flavour compared with those grown 
at home, and this year, when imports are being drastically reduced, 
it is worth considering using any spare house for growing this much- 
desired fruit. Small houses are best, because while the plants are young 
they enjoy a medium moist atmosphere, which can be obtained better 
in a small structure than in a large one. Melons require plenty of sun 
and a rich loam, this latter being very important, for if the soil is too 
light, the roots grow too quickly and produce stems and leaves that are 
too thin and render the plants an easy prey to disease. Sunshine causes 
all growth made to ripen as it grows, a Most important point in melon 





A GOOD HOUSE OF MELONS 





Carters Tested Seeds 
A FINE CROP OF TOMATO SUNRISE, ONE OF THE 
MOST RELIABLE VARIETIES 


cultivation, for only on such growth can one expect a reasonable crop 
of highly flavoured fruits. If the house is heated, a sowing can be 
made at once; but if not, postpone sowing until the middle or end 
of April. The main growth is usually taken right to the top wire 
of the house before having its point pinched out, the lateral growths 
being tied out horizontally to the wire nearest its point of formation. 
When sufficient laterals have formed and the young fruits are evident, 
the flowers must be fertilised by hand, the male bloom being denuded 
of its petals and inserted into the female in such a way that the pollen 
comes into direct contact with the stigma. It is always considered 
wise to fertilise all the blooms on one plant on the same day, so that 
all the fruits swell evenly. One fruit swelling in front of the others 
may rob them of all power to complete their growth. 

Ripening is ensured by reducing the amount of water at the roots 
and giving more air. Once the stem at the top of the fruit begins to 
crack the fruits should be cut and stored in a cool place. All melons 
must be given support, and for this there is nothing better 
than the proper nets, which are secured to the wires and hold 
the swelling fruit safely. Hero of Lockinge, 
Blenheim Orange and Scarlet Hero are 
still considered among the best varieties, 
but the value of the Cantaloupe type 
should be appreciated much more than 
it is. 

Cucumbers, though near relatives of 
the melon, require more moist conditions, 
and here again small houses or frames can 
be of special service in providing a con- 
tinuous summer and autumn crop of fruits. 
Heat and moisture, with shade during 
the middle of the day and a much lighter 
soil than is recommended for melons, 
makes the cultivation of cucumbers fairly 
easy. If the house can be warmed aarti- 
ficially at night, so much the better, but 
the cultivation of this plant in unheated 
houses can still be carried out by delaying 
the sowing of seed till April. The two 
old varieties Telegraph and Tender and 
True can both be recommended, and to 
these should be added a new one called 
Gourmet, which has both flavour and 
cropping qualities to recommend it. 

Another plant furnishing useful fruits 
is the egg plant or aubergine, which may 
be grown in much the same way as melons. 
It gives a good yield of richly coloured, 
useful culinary -fruits over a long season, 
which provide the basis of some excellent 
dishes. To this may be added the capsicums, 
which require the same cultivation as the 
tomato and, like them, depend largely on 
sun for their successful cropping. Many 
varieties are available, but the Large Red 
will probably be found the most useful. 
They should be grown ultimately in 7in. 
pots as near the glass as possible. D. 
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A THREE BEDROOM COTTAGE IN SCOTLAND 


| addition to the scheme inaugurated by ‘‘ Country Life’’ for the supply 
of Emergency Hutments, cottages as illustrated above can be built so 
2 aS private stocks permit. Single-storey types will prove cheapest under 
s conditions. When applying for free literature kindly state requirements 
approximate site locality. Double-boarded cedar walls and cedar shingled 
f ensure a greater degree of dryness and warmth than in any other form 


construction. Insurance 2/6 per cent. 


SON & CO. LTD. 
BETHERSDEN - ASHFORD  =- 


Tel.: BETHERSDEN 216 
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IN - MEMORY: OF 
REV: JOHN: SYM 
BORN «AT: PAISLEY: 1809 
MIMISTER - OF - SPROUSTON - 1833 
OLD - GREYFRIARS - 1834 - AND 
GREYFRIARS - FREE - CHURCH - 1843 


CONVENER: OF HOME: MISSION: COMMITTEE 
1848-55 


DIED - JANUARY: 1855 


WE A’MAN -GREATLY- BELOVED 





692. MEMORIAL IN CAST BRONZE WITH VERT 
TE MARBLE SURROUND-—SIZE OF BRONZE 27” x 18”’ 
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8 &METAL-WORKER 
2s Somneons so albants! ¢ LDINBURGH 
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PRACTICAL 
UNDATED & DURABLE 


The expression “a 
heavy overcoat ’”’ 
has no meaning 
nowadays except 
as something to 
avoid. 


Studington brings a 
new joy into life 
and no other coat 
conveys the same 
delightful feeling of 
luxury and well- 


being. 


Ready for Service or 
to measure from Pre- 
War Materials. 


Pre-War Price. 


From © guinea 
STUDD...MILLINGION 


LIMITED 


25. SAVILE ROW. W.L. 
67- 69.CHANCERY LANE. LONDON,.W.C.2. 


RADIUM v. GREY _ HAIR 


20 Years Younger! ~ _| 


The Caradium Treatment for Grey Hair is sweeping the world 
Whatever the cause of your greyness, however far ad- 
vanced it may ** Caradium.”’ will soon make you 
look 10 to20 years younger. “* Caradium ** works 
this miracle by restoring grey hair in Nature’s 
Way to itsoriginal rich, lustrous, beautiful colour- 
ing, without dye, stain, or risk of iniury. 
CARADIUM IS NOT A DYE 

“*Caradium"’ regrows the original colour 
straight from the hair rosis quickly, safely, yet 
absolutely surely. Prepared with wonderful 
radio-active water. ‘‘ CARADIUM”” stops 
your i aes ot once and ge ita “sz 


lease of life. NEVER FAIL 


(radium 





DANDRUFF QUICKLY BANISHED. Write 
4/- size vor SLIGHT GREYNESS. Large Size]/§ BA nl 


WARNING—Insist upon Caradiam—imitations are useless. : 

Caradiam Shampoo Powders, finest in the world, make yoar hair beaotital. iT 6a. each, or 12 f 

GREY m4 WILL NEVER APPEAR IF “CARADIUM” IS USED ONCE WEEKLY "AS A TONIC. 
*“CARADIUM ” is obtainable of Chemists. Boots, Harrods, Whiteley’s, Selfridge’s, Timothy Whites, 

Taylors Drug Stores, etc. Transport difficulties having restricted distribution to Chemists and Stores, all post 

orders will be sent by return (in plain wrapper) from CARADIUM Regd., 38, Gt. Smith St., Westminster, London. 


Dverseas Postage Extra. 
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FARMING NOTES 


MORE AERODROMES—ORDERS FOR NEW IMPLEMENTS—FERTILISERS—SPRING PULLETS— 
ALTERNATIVE CHICKEN FOODS 


HE demands of the Air Ministry and the War Office 

for agricultural land seem without end. During the 

past fortnight three farmers have told me that parts of 

their farms are to be requisitioned for aerodromes. 

They have objected, naturally enough, and their objections 
have the backing of the County War Committees. But these 
objections from the food production point of view always seem 
to have to give way to the imperative demands of the Service 
departments. ‘The Ministry of Agriculture no doubt takes up 
the worst cases with the War Office or the Air Ministry, and 
there are instances in which the Service departments have agreed 
to shift the site of their activities to some land of less worth for 
food production, but on the whole they can pick and choose 
pretty well what they want. The farmers affected get compensa- 
tion, but this is poor recompense for the loss of one or two fields 
which may be the very heart of the farm. Besides the creation 
of an aerodrome or a training camp is bound to upset seriously 
the normal working of the farm. Local labour is drained away 
at the higher rates which the contractors can afford to pay, and 
the farmer’s whole programme of production is upset. I know 
of more than one case this spring where farmers had undertaken 





A NEW LIGHT-WEIGHT SWATHE-TURNER AND WINDOVER 


Specially adapted for hillside and ridge and furrow work. with adjustable turning heads 


(Bamford’s Ltd.) 


to plough a considerable acreage of grassland, but they have 
been hopelessly prevented by losing the labour which was essential 
for this purpose. In war-time the requirements of the Service 
departments must come first, but while there are still considerable 
areas of derelict land in the country and large acreages which are 
badly farmed, it does seem common sense that the Service depart- 
ments should be required to look there for their sites before they 
seize on Naboth’s vineyard. 
** * 


Some of my friends have been launching out in purchases 
of new machinery: I have noticed several new tractors and 
also new swathe-turners and other haymaking gear, and even a 
new power-drive binder, all within a radius of a few miles. Buying 
early is undoubtedly a wise policy just now. Implement-makers 
are having to meet considerable difficulties, and unless orders 
are placed in good time they may not be able to fulfil them before 
the summer is over. There are still, however, quite a number 
of implements in the stores of agricultural machinery dealers, 
and these can be bought to-day at prices considerably below those 
which are likely to rule later on. In any case the price is not the 
chief consideration when a new machine is really needed to 
encompass the extra work which will be in hand this summer. 
It is well worth while also looking ahead now to make sure that 
the existing machinery on farms is in good working condition and 
that any new parts which may be wanted are ordered in good 
time. Our agriculture is becoming more and more mechanised, 
but I am afraid that many of us have not a very highly developed 
mechanical sense. All too few farmers number among their staff 
a really intelligent mechanic. This means that expensive 
machinery does not have the treatment it deserves. I have often 
thought that one of the best kinds of agricultural education 
which could be provided to-day would be short courses of 


instruction in agricultural engineering, so that farmers could 
get one or two of their more likely workers trained in the proper 
care of machinery. 

* * * 

Fertilisers have gone up again in price. Many of us bought 
what we wanted in the autumn, and we are now enjoying the 
benefit of our foresight. The Government will have to keep a 
close watch on the supply of fertilisers. It is important that 
farmers should be able to get all the fertilisers they want. This 
will mean increased shipments of raw materials such as rock 
phosphate from North Africa and pyrites, which are used in the 
manufacture of sulphate of ammonia. A ton of fertilisers which 
gives two or three tons of extra cereals can secure considerable 
economies in the use of the nation’s shipping. It is true that 
many farmers do not even now use fertilisers as intelligently and 
generously as they should. There are big areas of worn-out 
arable land which need phosphates and potash. Nitrogen makes 
the most showy return, but there are limits to the application of 
nitrogen unless the land is in fairly good heart and has reserves 
of the other essential plant foods. If we all used fertilisers as we 
should, the output from our soil could be increased by 25 per 
cent., and that is not an over- 
estimate. 

* * * 

Egg prices are slipping back, 
as they always do in March. In 
an ordinary year there would be 
many more eggs about now, but 
production was seriously affected 
by the hard weather in January 
and February. The birds have 
taken some time to recover, but 
judging by the number of red 
combs one sees the birds are just 
about to make a bumper con- 
tribution to the nation’s food 
supply. Despite the shortages 
of feeding-stuffs which we have 
all experienced this winter, there 
does not seem to have been any 
wholesale slaughter of the laying 
flocks. They have been culled 
more severely than usual, but 
somehow or other they have 
been kept going. Most flocks 
have probably had more grain 
and less mash than usual. What- 
ever we have bought, it has 
been expensive, and everyone 
has tried to save as much as 
possible. Where we shall see the 
most serious effect of the feed- 
ing-stuffs shortage is undoubted- 
ly in the number of pullets reared 
this spring. Have more than a 
quarter of the usual number of 
chicks been hatched ? Whatever 
the proportion, it is certain that 
there will be a much smaller 
production of English eggs next autumn and winter. Poultry 
farmers simply have not had the confidence, even if they could get 
the feeding-stuffs, to maintain their breeding programme for this 
year. The irresponsibilities of Cabinet Ministers in making 
pronouncements about feeding stuffs have left them confused and 
fearful of the future. 

nx 

There is a useful leaflet issued by the Ministry of Agriculture 
in the ‘‘Growmore”’ series on poultry rations in war-time. 
The advice given is useful, not because all the feeding-stuffs 
recommended are available, but because of the warnings which 
are given about the use of substitutes which should only be used 
in limited quantities and with care in feeding. A straight mixture 
of wheat and maize is the grain ration most of us have been accus- 
tomed to use. Lately we have had to make up the bulk with 
barley, oats and other substitutes. Ground oats can be used in 
the laying mash in replacement of maize meal and middlings up 
to 30 per cent. of the total, but if it is used for young chicks it 
must be finely ground or sifted to remove the coarse particles, 
otherwise there will be trouble. Potatoes can be used as an 
emergency substitute in the laying mash, but they should always 
be steamed or boiled before use. Up to 25 per cent. by weight 
of cooked potatoes can be mixed in with the mash, but the protein 
supplement should also be increased in proportion to maintain 
the balance of the food. Rye meal can be used for adult birds, 
but it is not suitable for young stock. 'The same is true of 
molassed sugar beet pulp according to the Ministry’s leaflet, but 
personally I should not expect my birds to lay many eggs if they 
had to digest any large quantity of sugar-beet pulp. This leaflet, 
which is free, is worth getting from the Ministry. We do not 
know what troubles we may yet be in for, and it is well to be fore- 
armed with all the possible information about substitute feeding- 
stuffs. CINCINNATUS. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE 
KING GEORGE V 


FOR MAXIMUM CROPS 





CARTERS 


FARMERS Maximum crops can be ob- 

¥%& tained only by using pedigree 
GUIDE Tested seeds. By sowing 
for 1940 down Leafy Grasses and Clovers 
contains a dense sward will result, much 
more resistant to heavy grazing 


particulars of than from non-pedigree strains. 


CARTERS Roots will be a paying crop in 
PEDIGREE 1940 for they have a value beyond 
= : mere food units ; they are palatable 
HIS OUTFIT has been produced to fill the a wr to dairy cows, an Agr 
long-felt want of Fruit Farmers and owners GRASSES and stimulating to the secretion of 

of private Estates and Smallholdings, for AND milk. 
whom it is primarily intended. It is of CLOVERS, Kale, Cabbage and Roots are the 
special value for row-crop work and can be em- ROOTS most valuable constituents for stock 
ployed for hoeing plants such as lettuces, asparagus, . feeding, a daily allowance of: 12 to 
etc., hitherto dealt with by hand. The entire outfit KALE, 14 lbs. Hay ; 25 to 30 lbs. Kale or 
is unusually compact and rigid, and it can be fitted CABBAGE, Cabbage; or 35 to 40 lbs. Roots 
with a tool-bar frame and numerous attachments, ETC. will be sufficient for the mainten- 
including : points and tines for cultivating and hoe- ance of a cow of average size. Curtorws 


ing ; ridging bodies, with markers, furrowers, etc. a om L- TESTED: 
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Price of Power Unit only - £150 CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, LTD., (SEEDS! 


Catalogue giving full details and prices post free on request 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 20 
RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, Lid., ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH Seen nnnnnnnnn ae 




















DOG SOAP: Antiseptic, non-irritating and 
i producing a free lather. (Household soap 

YOU WOULDNT BUY should never be used to wash dogs and 
A HOUSE puppies). Per tablet, 6d. 


LIQUID SHAMPOO: Strongly antiseptic, 

NO cannot harm sensitive skin or delicate 

—with no idea what the other half was like !_ So why buy coat. Per bottle, 1/-. 
Boots and Shoes without knowing what the Leather is like 

—particularly if they're for the Services! For Leather is ee. } aap For ond and parti- 

more than half what you're buying, and half its cost too ! DOGGY SMELL psec nee ye een — — pone org 

Better choose footwear of branded Leather —VEEBEX Pee ene ene gee eee 


: In cartons, 6d. 
Leather. Specially soft for comfort, specially tough for 


Service work, specially durable for extra long wear. j3 *CLEANSFUR’ POWDER: Fine anti- 
It pays to look for the name VEEBEX septic dry-cleaning powder; removes all 
P dirt and imparts high bloom to coat. Avoids 


Leather — it’s on the tie-on label. % F all the risks of chills caused by washing 


WM. PAUL LTD., OAK TANNERY, LEEDS. in winter. Per packet, 6d. 
when you use 


le e b ex £ Bob Martin's cleaning | @EIDE LUNI 
CLEANING PREPARATIONS 
ss preparations 


THE NAME DOG BOOK: Get a copy of Bob Martin's Dog 


Book ( price 2d.) from your usual supplier, or direct from 


FOR SERVICE FOOTWEAR Bob Martin, Ltd., 77D Union St, Southport, Lance 
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YOUNG'S COWHOUSE ; Sst" <=" 
EQUIPMENT 9 =. 


| 
YOKE OR CHAIN COW- | 
STALLS. | 


COWHOUSE WHEEL- 
BARROWS. 


| 
Catalogues free on request from :— HALE BULL CONTROL. | 


(No connection with any other firm of similar name) 


HIGH PATH, MERTON ABBEY, LONDON, 5S.W.19 
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FASHION FAIR 


WAR-TIME AND FASHION 


WONDER whether an intelligent observer who could look 

in at one of this spring’s fashion shows without any knowledge 

of what was happening in the great world would guess that 

we are in the throes of war. In the streets during the past 

winter the presence of slacks and hoods and a refugee air 
which some women adopted might have given a clue to the world 
situation, but now I think the observer would need not only 
intelligence but genius to read the signs of the times from our 
clothes. Yet there are signs, if you happen to know where to 
look for them, and most of the great shops which deal with women’s 
dress are considering the problems set to them and to us by war- 
time, and working out helpful solutions. I was struck with this 
the other day, at Messrs. Fortnum and Mason’s, in Piccadilly. 

ad * * 

The authorities here are taking the view that the majority 
of us will be wearing tweeds or country clothes this year, and that 
cheerful and original brightly coloured accessories, in particular 
shoes, will be the best way of giving variety and interest to our 
clothes. An entirely practical and economical idea this is, and 
well worth consideration. Moreover, it need be no hardship, 
so attractive and original are the shoes that Messrs. Fortr.um and 
Mason have designed for us, which, having already large stocks of 
certain necessary imported materials, 
thev are still able to produce. Quite 
the most striking, but not for every 
occasion though lovely on the right 
one, are the ‘“ Yeoman of the 
Guard’? shoes with their square 
toes and long ornamental tongues. 
Both the design and the colours are 
based on those of the Yeomen them- 
selves, the shoes being in red with 
blue and yellow mudguard (a very 
convenient name for lines of leather 
covering the lower part of the upper 
just above the sole) and trimming 
in the same shades on the tongue. 
For blue shoes red and yellow are 
used in ornamentation. There are big 
bays in these colours to match these 
shoes. Indeed, bags can generally 
be chosen here to accompany any 
shoes, though they may be made in 
colours such as Fairway Green or 
‘Tuscan Wine, or among the play 
and sports shoes in such combina- 
tions as crimson and yellow, green 
and wine, or blue and red. As for 
styles, they are as various and include 
many examples of the wedge sole 
which women are finding so com- 
fortable, and shoes with simple 
patterns worked on them in a modi- 
fied cross-stitch which are most 
effective and smart. The sports shoes 
shown in my photograph are in 
Porto plum baby lizard, and they are 
worn with a hat and tweed suit in a 
delightful shade of Arctic blue. The 
gloves, cross-stitched in a lighter 
shade, and the bag are chosen to tone 
with the shoes. 

By the bye, Fortnum and Mason 
shoes are fitted by the Brannock 
device, and if once your fitting is 
registered you can choose any shoe 
merely from the catalogue and be 
perfectly fitted at the first attempt, 
no matter how far from London 
Fate may have carried vou. 

% % * 


It was good to see at Messrs. 
Marshall and Snelgrove’s, Oxford 
Street, W.1, last week that the needs 
of others besides the ideal tall, slim 
and young woman were being catered 
for. The ‘ Extra Size,’’ who is 
generally also the older, woman, the 
*“ débutante,’ the ‘ juvenile,”’ and 
the ‘small lady” all could see 
charming suggestions designed for 
their particular needs. Not only our 


‘ 


differing exteriors were considered, Soin eS 
but our differing purses, and _ besides Dover Street Studios 


lovely creations, whose price could 
only be disclosed on request, there 
were such charming things as a navy 
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- By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


blue crépe dinner-dress relieved with white for less than tour 
pounds. ‘Two black dresses, an evening and a day dress, took 
my fancy particularly ; in both cases the trimming was the same, 
large conventional white bows, apparently embroidered or appliqué 
at just the points most telling in the design and becoming to the 
wearer. Quite the most exciting thing shown was “‘ Montmartre,”’ 
a coat in off-white wool with big black buttons and_ black 
braid round collar and cuffs, which in its square lines recalled 
those affected by sporting characters in Phil May’s drawings. 
This, worn with a close-fitting black skirt and a well-poised small 
black hat, was one of the smartest things I have seen. 
* * * 


or 


Harrods show, ['weeds Come to Town,” was a very 
interesting, almost exciting affair, the new tweeds exhibited were 
so fresh and original, so brightly coloured and originally made 
up. Some dress news that I gathered was that velvet collars with 
tweeds are definitely in and may match, contrast or pick up one 
colour and may themselves be matched by the buttons. Skirt lines 
are very varied, they may even slightly dip at the back in sympathy 
with a dipping waistline ; and quite new is a plain front with four 
or more inverted pleats at the back. Floral posies with tweeds 


will be correct. The show at which I looked in was crowded. 





A SUIT IN ARCTIC BLUE TWEED WORN WITH PORTO PLUM COLOURED SHOES 
IN BABY LIZARD AND PLUM COLOURED BAG AND NEW CROSS-STITCHED 


GLOVES (Fortnum and Mason) 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
‘Advertisements for this column are re accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D, PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
his office not later than Friday morning for 
he coming week’s issue. 
All communications should be addressed 
, the Advertisement Manager, “‘ COUNTRY 
IFE,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


X*EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
> “HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Etc. 
-No emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
ven filter beds; everything underground 
id automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
ble. —WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
nor Place, Westminster. (Tel. : Vic. 3120.) 





(3 RONZE and Lead Memorial Tablets, 
Heraldic Enamelled Bronze W ~ 
gg me Indicators, etc.—H. B. SAL 

., Birmingham. 
>URS that have not been tortured in traps. 

‘Ask for List from Major VAN DER BYL, 

ippenham, Towcester. 





Y[ENTATURES TREASURED MEMO- 
RIES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
m any photograph, from 1 guinea. A 
rming Gift. Old Miniatures restored.— 
\LERIE SERRES, 68A, The Hill, Wimbledon, 
idon, S.W.19. (Tel. : Wimbledon 5459.) 
ablished 1760. 





¥T has been my pleasure to spend a month 
’ in the seclusion of an Elizabethan House, 
sting in 150 acres of beautiful surround- 
igs. To those desiring all the amenities of 
country life in company with young people 
vhere riding, hunting, fishing and shooting 
in be indulged in at one’s pleasure, let me 
dvise you to write to the SECRETARY, The 
~ —_, Mountfield, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 
: Robertsbridge 130. 


Inches put you 
Details 6d. stamp.— 
Height-Specialist, Scar- 


BE TALLER! ! 
Miles Ahead ! ! 

MALCOLM Ross, 

borough. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF COUNTRY 
LIFE, 1939.—This has gone entirely 
out of print, and we are unable to complete 
bound volumes for supply to the Libraries 
of Public Schools, Any copies of this issue 
(25th November, 1939) returned to THE 
PUBLISHER, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2, will be paid for at 
the ed. price of 1s. and postage 
refunded. 


REVIA” SELF-TAUGHT SPEED- 

WRITING. Fastest shorthand 

known, a ee system, 3s. 6d.—BM/ART, 
London, W.C.1 


OR SALE.—Simar Rototiller v7 a 


used. A bargain. £80.—‘‘ 


G>N UINE XVIIIth Century hand-painted 

bedroom suite, Continental peasant 
style;  exeellent condition. Four-poster, 
wardrobe and _chest.—54, Barn Rise, 
Wembley Park, Middlesex. 


CORNISH FUDGE, sustaining and de- 

licious, made with pure glucose and 

Cornish cream, 10 varieties. 3s. lb., post free. 
CAKE KITCHEN, Fadstow, Cornwall. 


ONEY CREAM as an ALL-PURPOSE 
preparation for the skin. Screw-topped 
bottles 5s. 3d., 9s. 6d., post free.—VIADERM 
tinaon, We 53, South Molton Street, 
London 





LD ENGLISH WROUGHT-IRON.— 
Collection of choice pieces of exquisite 
craftsmanship, many XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Century. Gates, grilles, panels, etc., adapted 
in village forge for radiator covers, and other 
modern uses and decorative purposes. One 
of the finest collections in England.—RALPH 
IlANcock, Gate House Farm, Newchapel, 
Lingfield, Surrey. Main road 26 miles 
London, (Lingfield 354.) 





OL D WORLD COTTAGES built, old 
cottages restored and modernised, in 
period. Large stocks of old oak, antique 
s, and bricks, ete., enable me to continue 
s work in spite of present conditions. Old 
uled windows renovated and reproduced 
handin village glass works. Old wrought 
work adapted in village forge—RALPH 
\COCK, Gate House Farm, Newchapel, 
Lingfield, Surrey. 26 miles main road 
don, (Lingfield 354.) 





R \INCOATS made like new, 5s. 6d. Have 
your raincoat cleaned, properly proofed 
dl retinted by the “ Brock ” process. You 
| be delighted with the result. Rubber 
a ckintoshes excepted.—Post to BROCK- 
‘ALLACE, LTD., W: aterproofers, Dept. C.L., 
er Koyd Mills, Leeds a2. 


H AMILTON & CO. pay best prices Gold, 
. Diamonds, Jewellery, Silver, any con- 
tion. Offers or cheque by return. — 

registered post. —HAMILTON & CO., 432, 

Tand, London, W.C.2 Established 1837. 





matnchesnndrianasee 


TM E 4 RI ANGLE Secretarial Training Col- 
" ie South Molton St., W.1. May. 5306-8. 
Residential] Branch at ‘Angmering-on- Sea. 





FURS, ETC. 
GUARANTEED real natural Silver Fox 
Capes, stranded, £6 17s. 6d., yes 
£6 17s. 6d.; worth treble ; other models 


£7 45s., £8 17s. 6d., 10 gns., 12 gns., 15 gns., 

18 gns., £22 10s. to £37 10s, Money’ returned 

in full if not suitable—J. W. Hiaas & SON, 

Real English Manufacturing Furriers, 366- 8; 

London Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 

_ 471, Romford Road, Forest Gate, 
obs 





DOG MEDICINES 


ACITA,” the excellent preventive of, or 
cure for, feverish colds, distemper, 
want of condition, loss of appetite. All 
animal breeders and lovers should keep a 
bottle handy.—Agents, BARCLAY, 95, Far- 
ringdon Street, E.C. Prices 3s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 
15s.; post free 3s. 11d., 7s., 15s. 9d. Excel- 
lent testimonials from Great Britain, South 
Africa, India, vu. 8. A. and Continent. 





DOG FOOD 


ee ECONOMY DOG FOODS. 
” JOH PEEL” (Regd.) NIBLETS 
Wholemeal Wheaten, 20s. cwt. ““ OWD 
BOB” (Regd.) NUGGETS, made from 
roasted rusk, 20s.cwt. (Both small squares) ; 
f.o.r.— ARGYLE MILLS, Argyle St., Liverpool. 





DOGS FOR SALE 


EERHOU NDs. —The ‘Stately Hounds of 
Scotland. The famous Rotherwood 
Kennels have a good dog Puppy for Sale; 
also a young bitch, house-trained and very 
affectionate. One or two adult bitches are 
for disposal on breeding terms.—Miss A. N. 
HARTLEY, Fletton Tower, Peterborough. 





GPANTEL (Blue-Black); 15 months ies 

good pedigree ; house trained. Gratis 
to anyone guaranteeing good country home. 
Collect London.— —** A.578. 





TWEEDS 


AR THRIF T IN TWEEDS.—The wise 
choose tweeds in war time—for the 

long wear which wears well. Frazers’ famous 
Scottish Tweeds offer also the satisfaction 
of good taste in clothes. The new Spring 
range, in attractive designs and colourings, 
offers a full choice from Harris, Cheviot, 
Scottish and Sports Fleeces, Shetney and 
Home Spuns of magnificent quality.— 
Patterns on request to Dept. C, FRAZERS OF 
—— LtD., Scottish Tweed Warehouse, 

erth. 








WEEDS.—Handwoven by Hebridean 

crofters ; 28in. wide. Handspun Harris 
knitting wool.— JAFFE, Castle Douglas, 
Scotland. 





TIMBER WANTED 


ANTED.—A good area of TIMBER, 

with or without the freehold, but with 

freehold preferred.—B. A. BROWN, Canal 
Wharf, Leighton Buzzard. 





WINES 


Two charming TABLE WINES from our 

Ally, France, eminently suitable for 
meatless menus. VIN D’ALSACE 1935, at 
4s. 3d. per bottle, is a light medium dry and 
flavoury white wineto drink withany meatless 
course ; VIN ROSE, at 3s. 9d. per bottle, is 
a refreshing and pleasing rose-tinted wine to 
go with meat or meatless courses. Both these 
wines are of the highest quality and can be 
safely ordered by post. Carriage paid, but 
please send cash or cheque with first order to : 
THE VINTNER (Wine Merchant), 66, Kensing- 
ton Church Street, London, W.8. (Tel.: 
Bay swater 2629. ) 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 








DISTINGUISHED Austrian Family of 
three, own furniture, begs for free 
accommodation on country estate; great 
country lovers; would caretake or any 
work ; outstanding expe rt for forestry and 
horses ; son drives car; references.—M.S. 
43, Quadrant Chose, London, N.W.4. 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


WE have been instructed to PURCHASE 

a number of MODERN CARS for the 
Services.—GROSVENOk MO10E8, 27, Mount 
Street, W.1. (Gro. 2416., 


RABBIT BREEDING 


REED RABBITS. Safeguard larder. 

Three breeding Does produce over 

1 cwt. meat annually. We have nearly 2,000 

to choose from.—GOODCHILD BROs., Near 
Crawley, Sussex. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


BURKE'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE 

AND KNIGHTAGE, fully revised, 
December, 1938, new, 25s. (published 126s.). 
BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY, latest 
edition, including the Irish Supplement, 
December, 1937, new, 30s. (published 126s.). 
LOWE BROS., LTD., — Martineau Street, 
Birmingham. "Est. 185 





GARDEN AND FARM 


FENCING. — “ STANLEY ” CHESTNUT 
CLEFT PALE FENCING for all pur- 
Improved Screening for protecting 
plants, seed-bi us, etc. Interlaced and Park 
Pale Fencing Gates, Flower and ‘Tree 
Stakes, etc. Ilinstrated price list on request. 
—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 
LIMITED 24 Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


poses, 





A WINDSHELTER. — Wattle Hurdles, 

unsurpassed, 6ft. lengths, 3ft. high, 
31s. 6d.; 4ft., 43s. 6d.; 5ft., 55s. 6d. : 
6ft., 72s, 6d.; all per ” dozen. Prompt 
despatch.—EAsy FENCING, 3, Chidham, 
Chichester. 


NEUMATIC WHEELS.—Why use iron 
wheels, when our water barrows and 
Garden ‘Trucks on pneumatic wheels save 
half the labour. No damage to grass. No 
noise. Send for prices from makers.—ABBEY 
Works, Watton, Norfolk. 





TANTED, offers of cut sprays of “ Bar- 
berry,” (Berberis mahonia aquifolia), 
Cupressus Lawsonia, Retinospora, Thuya, 
Boxwood, etc.—EDWIN CRoss, Nursery, 
Wheathill Road, Huyton, near Liverpool. 


REMOVALS 


REMOVALS, Storage, Packing and Ship- 
ping.—Large lift van Cases specially 
constructed.—JOSEPH C. MOUNT & CO., 
Stevenage Road, 8.W.6 Fulham 2311 
(6 lines). 





PORTERS, ‘LTD., DERBY.—Removals 
and Storage, Regular Service, London 
and Midlands.—77-79, London Road, Derby. 
(Derby 44001.) 


ELECTRIC PUMPSfor SHELTERS 





” awk S” ELECTRIC PUMPS for 

A.R.P. Shelters, domestic supply, etc. 
Also hand pumps, 35s.—Specifications from 
JoHN C,. STEEL (Dept. 37), Clyde Mills, 
Bingley, Yorks. 





PROVISIONS 


TTRDIDAD | PINK GRAPEFRUIT. — 
Sweet without sugar. Case 70 to 80 
Large, 23s. 6d. carriage paid. Cash with 
order. —PINKFRUIT, 82, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 





80 or 96 JAFFA GRAPEFRUIT 25s. 6d., 

150 or 180 Oranges 25s. 6d. 
“ Pardess,” Rex or “ Lord ” Brands. Mixed 
Case 27s. Carriage paid—STEAD & SON, 
124, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


LIVESTOCK, PETS, ETC. 


Mescovy DUCKS and DUCKLINGS 
for Sale; various ages; well-grown 
birds. Immediate delivery.—Apply to 
Captain J. A. WISEMAN, Estate Office, Osber- 
-, Worksop, Notts. 





EACE always reigns supreme in the 
garden, and the cooing of the old- 
fashioned Ring Doves, adds amazingly to 
that mysterious “something” that makes 
us forget all outer turmoil. These charming 
birds, bred in my own gardens, can be 
obtained now at 10s. per pair, carriage and 
packing free.—H. T. Morris, The Bungalow, 
Quernmore, Lancaster. 





Fork SALE, Ornamental Pheasants, many 

varieties, 1939 hatched, and Indian 
Peafowl.—Apply, ROBERT 8S. HIRST, Swin- 
cliffe House, Gomersal, near Leeds. 


STAMP COLLECTING 





Shopper’s Opportunity 
VELVET GREAM SHERRY 


SWEET FULL RICH 
per 60/- dozen. 


Carriage paid on six bottles. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 


CHAS, E. WOOD, LTD. 
Wholesale Wine and Spirit Merchants, 


9, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Established over 50 years. 


SARDINES 


FINEST QUALITY. Guaranteed in Pure Olive Oil. 
CASES (100 tins 4/5 fish) 
59 - per case. Delivered your station. 
32/6 per 50 tins (post free) 
CASES (100 tins 6/8 fish) 
60 - per case. Delivered your station. 
35/- per 50 tins (post free 
SPECIAL TO B.E.F., 8/6 per dozen (post free) 
RICHINGS HOME FARM (Import Dept.), 
54-56, Neal St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.1 


WATCH YOUR HEALTH! 
Secure IMMUNITY from COLDS and 
INFLUENZA by taking 


BUCCALINE 


Brand Tablets 
A VACCINE BY THE MOUTH 
S/- post free (special children’s Pack 3/6 
from the Agents :-— 


HAYMAN & FREEMAN, Chemists, 
93, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


BEWARE! 


A sudden call to action places dangerous strain on 
abdominal muscles, weakened through sedentary 
living. The Linia Belt eliminates fatigue and strain, 
replaces dropper crgans, braces muscles, prevents 
rupture, heart trouble and other ills. Perfect fit 
guaranteed by post or money refunded, Send this 
advt. with your name and address for booklet. 























Only at 
J. & A. ROUSSEL, Ltd., 177, Regent Street, 
London,W.1. (Tel.:Regent 7570)& branches 


Wear the LINIA BELT 


DONATIONS WANTED 


ie SMALLWOOD'S SOCIETY FOR 

ASSISTANCE OF ers IN 
REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER 
ROYAL PATRONAGE. Coal Fund! Our 
winter cry! Do please help us to supply 
our OVER 300 POOR, SICK, SAD, AND 
AGED LADIES with a gift for “ warmth.” 
Many —— from BRONCHITIS, IN- 
FLUENZA, ASTHMA, OR RHEUMATISM. 
WHERE i es an NEXT MEAL TO COME 
FROM? THE WAR AND INCREASED 
PRICES make it difficult for these poor 
ladiesto exist. Please make cheques payable 
to MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY, Lancaster 
House, Malvern. 














WANTED 


Corns of all periods Bought at Collectors’ 
Prices. — H. L. Martyn, 40, Foley 
Street, London, W.1. 


““COUNTRY LIFE” 
Horticultural Catalogue Guide 











— FARLyY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one-third o1 cata- 
logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 
a —* K.,” 6, Westhill Koad, London, 
$.W.18. 


ye sT PUBLISHED. —1940 ‘edition of ov our 
Annual Price List of Sets and Packets 
of Postage and Air Mail Stamps. 192 pages 
crammed full of bargains in unused and 
used stamps; also errors and miniature 
sheets. Invaluable to every collector. A copy 
will be sent free on request.—WHITFIELD 
Kine & Co. (C.L.), Ipswich, Suffolk. (Estab- 
lished 1869.) 


Curreymay WISHES TO SELL 
Collection British Colonial Stamps in 
Gibbons Ideal Album ; good condition, Useful 
lots of Ascension (1922 and 1924 sets), 
British Guiana, Grenada, Johore, Newfound- 
land (Mint sets), Sudan Gordons, Virgin 
Isles, etc. Catalogued Gibbons over £260. 
Cash £56.—REV. GREAVES, 23, Dawes Road, 
Fulham, 8.W.6. 


SEEDS AND BULBS 





W. J. UNWIN, LTD.  Fjower and Vegetable 
Seedsmen, Seeds for t 
HISTON, ds for presen 
CAMBS. sowing. 





R. H. BATH, LTD. 
The Floral Farms, 


Seeds, Roses 











Plants. 

WISBECH. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 

WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 
The Nurseries, Sh ae 
CHISLEHURST, poten uP, , 
KENT. elsea Show, 19277 





The EN-TOUT-CAS the jargest makers: 


a of Hard Lawn Tenni 

. ‘ wn Tennis, 
SYSTON, Courts in Gt. Britain 
LEICESTER. 








 y) 





LICE on CATTLE and PIGS 


A well-known Farmer says, ‘* My Pigs 
were infested. 
Keating’s—repeated the operation after 
10 days and never saw another louse.”’ 
KEATING’S KILLS ALL INSECTS 
Cartols: 2d., 6d., and 1/-. 
Large size 4/-. 


I dusted them with 


Flasks 1/-. 
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F INTIMATE SKETCHES 
» FROM BIRD LIFE 
by | 


ERIC HOSKING | 


and V 


C. NEWBERRY is 


foreword by 


Dr. JULIAN HUXLEY 


Demy 8vo. With 52 pages of illustrations. 








Eric Hosking is one of the best known field naturalists 
and a brilliant photographer. His lectures are well known. 
He has collaborated with Mr. Newberry in a book of 
outstanding interest and originality. 


5s. 


I commend this book to all those who love nature — 
Julian S. Huxley. 


Obtainable from all booksellers. 


COUNTRY LIFE LTD., 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 

















WELSH LIFE 


IN THE 
18th CENTURY , 


by 


SIR LEONARD TWISTON DAVIES, 
K.B.E., F.S.A. 


and 


AVERYL EDWARDS 





This is a well-illustrated survey of certain aspects 
of Welsh life as it was lived prior to, and | 
in the early years of, the industrial revolution, 
which came to Wales much later than England. 


Demy 8vo. 256 pp., 32 pp. Illustrations. 





15s. net 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 
COUNTRY LIFE LIMITED 2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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